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‘All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THe UNnitep States DAILY 


VOL. V. NO. 179 


Mr. Wilbur Asks 
Inquiry Into Oil 


Leasing Charges’ 


‘Department of Justice Re- 
quested ~ to 


ploye of Land Office 


‘Accusations Declared 


“Reckless and False’ 


Secretary of Interior Points 


Investigate 
Statements Made by Em-| 


j 


| 
| 





Out Administration Has) 
| $9,000,000; and a share of general tour- | 
| ist expenditures credited to the drawing | 


Granted No Permits on Oil 
Shale Lands Mentioned 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, announced Sept, 30 
that he has asked the Department of 
Justice to investigate “reckless and 
false” statements of a General Land 


| power of wild life, $252,000,000. 
| parks in one typical year,” said Mr. Mc- | 


|the drawing power of the wild life in| 
| those areas. 


Office employe that his Department | 


has been granting large oil compa- 
nies valuable concessions in Colo- 
rado oil shale fields. 

The charges were made Sept. 28 by 
Ralph S. Kelley, chief of the field di- 


| tions where the perks and forests are | 


vision of the Denver Land Office.. 


(The full text of Mr. Kelley’s letter 

containing the charges was pub- 

lished in the issue of Sept. 30.) 
Extent of Charge 

Mr. Wilbur in his announcement em- 
unhasized the fact that the charge re- 
Perea only to oil shale lands and that 
this Administration has issued no leases 
or permits on these lands. The full text 
of his announcement follows: 

“J have asked the”Department of Jus- 
tice to exhaustively inquire into 
statements made by one of the field 
clerks ‘in the Land Office. This Depart- 
ment does not propose to rest under 
charges of misfeasance in connection 
with the administration of public lands. 
I may repeat that the statements he 


made public did not refer to oil lands | 


but to oil shale lands; that no single 


lease or permit has been issued by this! o¢ giy passengers, with full/planes and 


Administration to any individual, com- 
patty or corporation on these lands, that 
being in compliance with-an Executive 

rder of the President at the start of 
the Administration. 

Supreme Court Ruling 

“Claims for some 9,000 acres of such 
lands out of a total of several mil- 
lion acres, based upon rights established 
under the law prior to 1920 were con- 
tested by this department and were only 
granted under a ruling of the Supreme 


Court in which the Department had no} 


volition. 

“There are some further claims of the 
same character which upon proet that 
the provisions of the law have been 
met will, under the Supreme Court rul.- 
ing. be issued. 

“It is expected that the Department 
of Justice will give full opportunity to 
establish any charges and will seek. ex- 
planation of the origin of these reck 
less and false statements.” . 

Mr. Nye Asks for Facts 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
in a letter Sept. 30 to Mr. Kelley, asked 
a conference with him to learn “any facts 
which you may afford relative to the ad- 
ministration of this domain which is not 
in keeping with the letter and the spirit 
of the law.” : 

Senator Nye is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Chairman Wye made it plain, however, 
in making the letter public, that the 
action taken by him was as an indi- 
vidual Senator and not as a member of 
the Public Lands Committee. “The Com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction to investigate 
this matter without authorization from 
Congress,” he said. 

“Newspaper accounts of the~charges 
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Complete School Data 
Is Sought in Surveys 


Field Agents Gathering Faets in 
Towns Not Reporting 


Statistics on- education in all towns 
with a population in excess of 10,000 
\Ygérom whom wrftten reports have not been 
Peetived will be gathered by field agents 
so that the information on the public 
schools of the country may be as com- 
plete as possible, the Chief of the Di- 
vision of Btatisties, E. M. Foster, stated 
orally at the Departmeht of the Interior, 
Sept. 30.<"" ‘ 
he first of these agents, the senior, 
statistician, David T. Blose, has started 
for the Rocky Mountain. area where he 
will conduct personal investigations and 
compilations during the next six months. 

In explaining the nature of his trip. 
Mr. Blose pointed out that the Office of 
Education also uses this opportunity 
to make contacts with the States, dis- 
cusses the best methods of making re- 
ports, and both acquires and dissemi- 
nates valuable information in develop- 
ing the ‘public sehools to their highest 
ollioney. 

There has been. a great need for a 
more uniform-~statistical reporting sys- 
tem, Mr. Blose said, and State superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education 

- are behind a movement to get a uni- 
form report adopted throughout the 
Nation. An object in gathering unre- 
ported facts about the public schools will 
also embrace the attempt to bring out 
of confusion and properly identify ‘many 
facts.ptherwise meaningless. " c 

The Office is steadily improving its 
statistical information, and trips of this 
es reatly facilitate its progress in this 

irection, the statistician explained be- 

fore leaving Washington, D. C. 


the | 


Healthy Expansion 


| 


| 





|of Biological Survey, Department of Ag- 


jing to a statement by the Post Office | 


|notable increase in the use of the air 


Copyright 1930 by The United 
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Conservation. of 


Valued at-Billion Annually |, 1 Ocean Flights). p. vention of 


Birds, Animals-and Fish 


Wild’ Life 


J 


Biological Specialist Asks Public to Assist in Protecting 


Benefits Attained by Regulation 


ILD LIFE conservation is worth | 
$1,000,000,000 a year to this coun- 


{try, accordmg to an oral statement on 


Sept. 30 by W. L. McAtee, of the Bureau | 


riculture. 

Mr. McAtee, who is in charge of the 
Bureau’s division of food habits research, | 
made this estimate on the basis of the | 
following items: | 

Meat and fur production, about $150,- | 


| 000,090; destruction of harmful insects | 


by birds, $350,000,000; production of fish, | 
$15,000,000; hunters’ expenditures, $160,- | 
000,000; hunters’ license fees, more than | 


“At least $1,000,000 was spent by vis- 
itors to the national forests and national | 


Atee, “and probably one-seventh of all 
such expenditures may be attributed to 


All this contributes to the | 
material welfare of the people in sec- 


located. 


“It all goes to show that it is a wise| 
policy to increase wild life, and so aug- 
ment our wealth in natural resources. 
Wild life should be given not only living 
room but the best available methods of 


‘Found in Number 


Of Air Passengers 


Gain in Next Year Will Be| 
‘Very Great’, Mr. Glover| 
Predicts Following Tour} 


Of Western Airports | 





A “healthy increase” in the number | 


two “gections” in some instances, wa 
observed by - Second Assistant Post- 
master Genetat;°W. Irving Glover, in a 
recent trip tO the Pacifie coast, accord- 


Department on Septe 30. | 

“Within the next 12 months there ‘will | 
be a very great increase in the passen- | 
ger-carrying business by planes,” said | 
Mr. Glover. | 

Improvements in the facilities for,| 
handling passengers at landing fields 
were detailed in the statement, which 
follows in full text: 


Returning to Washington today (Sept. 
50) after a series of visits to various 
air’ fields in the Pacific, Northwest, the | 
Midwest and Texas sections, W. Irving 
Glover, Assistant Postfmaster General, in | 
charge of the Air Mail Service, declared 
that he found positive evidences of a 


for the transportation of passengers. 

“During my trip,” said Mr. Glover, “I 
had ample opportunity to observe first- 
hand the business of the various passen- 
ger“carrying air lines, and it was with a 
great deal of satisfaction that I noticed 
the healthy increase in such mode of 
transportation. 


“The lines on the Pacific coast are | 
using more than 60 per cent capacity of | 
seats in planes occupied and in the Mid- 
west, Chicago to Detroit, ‘Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and <t. Louis, there were many 
instances of planes arriving and depart- 
ing from the various air fields with all 
seats occupied. In several cases, two 
sections were necessary to carry the pas- 
sengers. In Texas, especially, the pas- 
senger business seemed to be at its best. 
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Senator King Plans Study 
Of Conditions in Cuba| 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, called 
upon the Secretary of State, Henry 
Stimson, Sept. 30 to discuss Cuban, af-| 
fairs. Following the conference, Sena- | 
tor King stated orally’ that he did not 
care to discuss the details of, hi: con- | 
versation except to say that Hé thought 
he would go to Cuba to study at first- | 
hand the economic and political situa-| 
tion. } 


'British and Dutch Interests 


7 


care. Besides helping toward the gen- 
eral aims of the Federal and State wild- 
life reservations, the layman can assist 
by protecting birds and their nestings 


land the small afiimal life, helping them 


in Winter feeding and in supplying home 
sites, and in many other constructive 
ways. - 
“The forest area of this country is| 
estimated at 470,000,000 acres. If that 
can be kept producing wild life, it would 
easily mean an increase of what may be 
colvabaned at about $21,000,000 annually. 
As typical local instances of revenue 
ffom small wild life, hunters produce a 
large revenue in Maine and_ other States; 
and in the Kankakee region of Indiana 
the total annual return from the hunt- 
ing of ducks, geese and shore birds for- 
merly amounted to about $1,500,000. 


Estimates of Value 

“In eight States of the humid areas 
of this country—Maryland, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Pennsylvaniz, New York, 
Wisconsin, Vermont and Virginia—the 
annual valuation of all ‘wild life is es- 
timated at nearly $15,000,000, The an- 
nual production of game and fur in the 
United States has been estimated at 
$150,000,000; the aggregate commercial 
and anglers’ catch of fresh water fis 
at least $15,000,000; jackrabbit skins in 
western States in a single year have) 
run up to the neighborhood of $2,000,- | 
000; muskrats in Louisiana alone have 
brought a market value of $3,000,000, 
and in-New Hampshire game and birds 
return to the State each year at least | 
$6,500,000. 

“Practically 6,500,000 hunting licenses, 
with a total revenue to the States of 
more than $9,000,000, were issued in the 
1928-29 season. The hunting and shoot- 
ing sports. bring about’ increased land | 
values in the game regions, 

“There is another important aspect of 
the wild life situation—the saving of 
farmers’ crops that results from birds 
feeding on destructive insects. There 
are approximately 2,000,000,000 breeding 
birds in the United States which prey on 
these injurious pests, and the migrant 
birds, in their northward and soduthward 
journeys join in these beneficial efforts, 
with the result that a grand aggregate 
of probably .$350,000,000 issaved. That 
is a ‘stbstantial ‘offset against the $1,- 
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Tea Output Redueed 
Through Agreement: 


» Pointing to Economic 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, 


To Restrict Produttion in 
First Cooperation 


_ Restriction of tea production by Brit- 
ish and Dutch planters .will result in an 





estimated reduction of output this year 
of between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000 
pounds, according to a report from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache Homer S. 
Fox at London made public Sept. 30 by 
the foodstuffs division of the Department 
of Commerce. The division’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

It is suggested that the adoption by 
a section of tea producers of the restric- 
tion scheme has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of. the tea industry during the cur- 
rent year, arti it is pointed out that 
this is the first time that the British 
and Dutch interests have cooperated. 

This restriction scheme is based’on a 
sliding scale, according to the quality of 


|the tea, and_it is also.based on the aver- 


age selling “price during the last three 
years, the lower grades being subject 
to the laygest percentage of restric? :.n. 


Loan Provided by Japan 
To Relieve Economic Strain! 


{ 
The Imperial Japanese cabinet has 


the relief of economic strain. The funds 
are to be loaned through cooperative 
societies for the specific improvement of 
arable lands, clearing of forest:, and 
construction of irrigation projects, to- 
gether with ‘the improvement of wharf- 
age facilities and fishing equipment. 

» (Issued by Department of Labor) 


Wholesale Orders Increase 


i 


In St. Louis Reserve Area 


Eighth District Bank (Finds Special Sales in Retail 
Establishments Also Helped Recovery of 
Business During September 


ST: LOUIS, MO,, Sept. 30.—Since the 
first week of September there has 
been a moderate improvement in or- 
ers booked by a majority of whole- 
sale lines’ in the Eighth— Federal 
Reserve District, and special ‘sales 
conducted by retail establishments 
have resulted in the movement of & 
heavy volume of goods, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. : 
Commerce dnd industry in the dis- 
trict reached jn August the lowest 
point on the’ ddwnwarg movement 
which has been in progress since last 
Fall, the review reports. In all lines 
investigated by the bank, the volume 
of business continued below that of 
August last. year, and below the avef* 
age for that month during the last 
half decade, ; 


‘ 
» 


ye 


The district summary of businéss 
eonditiohs follows in full text: 

Influenced by the usual seasonal re- 
cession in activities, unfavorable ag- 
ricultural conditions and reduced pur- 
chasing power due to widespread 
unemployment, conimerce and indfs- 
try in -this district during August 
reached the lowest point on the down- 
ward movement, which has been in 
progress since last Fall. “In all lines 
investigated by this bank, the volume 
of business jeontinued below that of 
August last year and the average for 
that month during the past half decade. 

Except in a egy number of lines, | 
directly ‘affected by seasonal consid- 
eration’, a furtherydownward moye- 

Si iebemnetel tien 
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Plane Refueling 


Col. Young. Sees Practical 
Value in Plan; Uncertain 


™ As to Mid-ocean Ports 
' Simian 

EFUELING of airplanes in flight 
ndoubtedly will have practical use 
in. commercial aeronautics, the ‘As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. jung, de- 
clared Sept. 30 in a statement made 

public by the Aeronautics: Branch. 


Whether floating .seadromes, pro- 
posed for establishment of  trans- 
oceanic air lines,’ will prove practical, 
Col. Young said, cannot be predicted, 
but “islands” of this sort may be of 
some value in providing radio stations 
and refueling bases. 


Practical refueling is needed’ eco- 
nomically, the Assistant Secretary de- 
clared, and development of a reliable 
system of providing additional fuel 
while in flight will agsist in the estab- 
lishment of a “through transconti- 
nental passenger service.” 


_ Col. Young’s statement on these sub- 
jects follows in full text: 


There isn’t any question in my mind 
but what refueling will be given prac- 
tical application’ in commercial air 
transportation. There will be, I think, 
withoyt .questicn, a sound, through 
transcontinental ‘pzssenger service, 
which means there has to be a night 
flight. It isn’t goin, to take long for 


[Continued on Page 4;. Column 1.] 


Elimination of Waste 
Declared Merchants’ 
Important Problem 


Department of Commerce 
Specialist Says Prosperity 
Of Retailers Rests Largely 
In Own Hands 


‘Baltimore, Md., Sept. 80.—Elimination 
of waste is the key to prosperity for 
the independent merchant; it is a form 
of prospe insurance. for American 
business, in B: Georgé, Chief of the 
Marketing Service Divisien of the’ De- 
partment of Commerce, declared before 
the Baltimore Rotary Club. 

“The prosperity of the independent 
merchant rests largely in his own hands,” 
Mr. George said. He. called attention 
to the enormous. growth that has taken 
place in all lines of American business 
during the last deeade. This growth, he 
said, has been accompanied by jolts and 
growing pairs whieh by mahy whole- 
salers and retailers have been mistaken 
for warnings of a general breakdown. 
More sober and scientific thought, how- 
ever, seems to regard them as little more 
than the price we must pay for read- 
justment on a larger and better scale, 
he stated. 

“It is true, nevertheless, that the new 
conditions confronting us will be suc- 
cessfully only by those merchants 
who avail themselves of the new and 
modern methods which in the hands o 
competitors gave rise to their troubles, 
The disparity that exists between prog- 
ress in production and progress in dis- 
tribution really marks out a wonderful 
field of opportunity for those merchants 
who are first to place themselves on a 
par with the new order. This new order 
calls primarily for elimination of waste 
in whatever form it may be found,” he 
declared. 

Fact-finding Methods 

Mr. George pointed out that this waste 
could only be located through fact-find- 
ing methods that would disclose clearly 
the real profit and loss position of every 
line carried in the retail store or the 
wholesale warehouse, He cited the case 
of two independent marchants with whom 


»the Department of Commerce contracted 


during a recent study of grocery distri- 
bution. Each of these two merchants 
had an inventory of approximately 
$3,500, one of whom did a business of 


|sanctioned a loan of $35,000,000 to be | $120,000 a year while the turnover of 


;made from postal savings deposits to| the other was not in excess of $45,000. 
L. | agricultural and fishing communities fér 


The distinction, according to 


tomer or size of market, nor to any con- 


J 


rk 
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Soviet Union Plans 


Wide Radio Network 


[Continued on Page Column 


Extended Communications Pro- 
gram Provides 62 Stations 


Construction of a chain of 62 radio 
transmitting stations covering the en- 
tire territory of Soviet Russia is planned 
by the Soviet. govétnment as a part of 
its revised five-year program for com- 
munications, according to a report from 
official Soviet sources, received in the 
comunications section, Department of 
Commerce. i 

The revised program which has been 
drawn up by the Commissariat for Posts 
and Telegraphs will incluude postal, tele- 
graph and telephone as well as radio 
communications. The Commissariat 
claims that the augmented program has 
been made necessary by the rapid de- 
velopment of national economy under the 
five-year plan, «> 

The capital investments required for 


the realization of the revised program, | 


according to the Soviet information, will 
total 1.366,000,000 rubles (approximately 
$683,000,000) in the five-year period end- 
‘ing Sept. 30, 1983, as compared with 
308,000,000 rubles (approximately $154,- 
000,000) in the origina) plan. It is also 
reported that new higher technical in- 
stitutes for instruction in the comniuni- 
cations service are being organized. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
/ 
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Mr. | 
George, did not lay in the type of cus-| 
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Tests Condueted 


Pipe Corrosion 


Business Interests Said to Be 
Aiding Bureau of Stand-) 
ards in Effort to Check) 
100 Million Loss Annually 





Information Sought 
On Protective Means 


Proper Selection of Pipes Is| 
Viewed as Helpful in Re-| 
sisting Deterioration Occur-| 
ing in Underground Lines | 

| 


Business interests are giving tangible | 
cooperation in the Bureau of Standards’ 
efforts to find ways of preventing cor- | 
rosive damage to pipe lines, according to | 
a statement on Sept. 30 by K. H. Logan, | 
electrical engineer in charge of the Bu- | 
reau’s underground corrosion section. 

Placing the underground deterioration ! 
at $100,000,000 annually, Mr. Logan said 
that much of it can be prevented by se- | 
lection and protection of pipe. 

Mileage of Pipe Lines 

Mr. Logan’s statement, made public 
by the Department of Commerce, follows 
in full text: 

There are buried in the United States | 
more than 300,000 miles of pipe lines 
on which the loss by corrosion has been 
estimated as approximately $100,000,000 ; 
annually. Much of this loss can be pre- 
vented by the proper selection of pipe 
|materials and the application of suitable 
| protection to the lines in corrosive saiTs. 
The purpose of the Bureau of Standards 
Underground Corrosion Section is to ca- 
operate with the owners of underground 
utilities such as water, gas and oil lines 
in the reduction of these losses caused 
by corrosion. | 

With the assistance of public utility 
organizations, the Bureau of Standards 
is undertaking to determine the causes 
of underground corrosion, methods of 
identifying corrosive soils, the charac- 
teristics which a satisfactory pipe coat- 
ing must have, and methods for ascer- | 
taining 
for a given soil condition: 

The extent of the cooperation which 
“Standards” is receiving in this work 
is, in a way, a measure of the importance 
of the corrosion problem and the need 
for 4ts solution. Three national organ- 
izations are paying the salaries and ex- 
penses, of men stationed at the Bureau | 
to assist in corrosion studies. 

In each of the 100 locations where 
field tests are being conducted local 
public utility companies furnish the test 
plots and the labor for burying and re- 
moving specimens. In addition 50 man- 
ufacturers cooperate by furnishing con- 
siderable quantities of their: materials 
or test. 

Nearly 20,000 specimens of materials, 
comprising several kinds of iron, steel) 
brass and copper pipe, a variety of al- 
loys_ intended fer service under special 
conditions, and a large number of me- 
tallic and organic €oatings are under | 
observation. Tests are being conducted | 
in nearly all parts of the United States 
where pipes are extensively used. The 
work began about eight years ago with} 
the burial of specimens of iron and steel | 
pipe for the purpose of determining the | 
extent, and seriousness of soil action. | 
From time to time theenumber of test 


Tire Business Faces 


whether a coating. is suitable | geig wtaves 
Will probably accentuate 
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Test of Illinois Ruling 
On Police Film Is Asked 


% 


~~ 


| 6'O inform the mini of the 


will is the chief duty of 
placed at their head.” 


@ Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dey Agents Start | America’s Trend _ 


\ District ‘Schools’ 


Men Trained at Washington to 
Instruct in Methods of 
Enforcement 


HE selected prohibition agents who 

were given courses of instruction 
in law enforcement methods in the 
school organized at prohibition head- 
quarters in Washington by the Di- 
rector of Prohibition, Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, became instructors in turn 
with the opening of smaller schools in 
various sections of the country Sept. 
30. Announcement was made orally in 
behalf of the Bureau of Prohibition 
that each of the agents who had com- 
pleted the work here had started 
schools for the agents of the respective 
territories in carrying out Director 
Woodcock’s pldn for improving the 
service. 

he district schools will be of two 
weeks’ duration. The work which the 
agents will do in those courses Will 
cover the same material and subjects 
taught the original classes in Wash- 
ingtofi, it was announced. 


These courses include all details of 
prohibition enforcement and are de- 
signed, the ‘ Director has_ stated, to 
make the personnet of the enforcement 
cérps respected citizens of the com- 
munities to which they are assigned. 
The agents at Washington were taught 
the meaning of the law and how to 
make cases for trial, how to estab- 


| lish contact with the public and how 


to achieve cooperation from the public 
and other law-enforcing agencies. 


New Developments 
~ In Oil Station Sales 


Opening of Chain-selling 
Plan Adds to Competition 
Already Keen Due to Re- 


duction in Demand 


in retail.tire dis- 
he. entrance into the 
in -of, oil stations, 
b the already 
keen competition in tMe tire business, 
according, te trade information received 
by the rubber division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and made available 
Sept. 30. 


That the situagion 


a 


in ‘the industry 


| which will be créated by this new factor 
| will be more complex is a foregone con- 


clusion, since an important portion of 
tire consumption is expected to be dis- 
tributed by this chain and since these 


; requirements will be met by one manu- 
|facturing company, new problems will be 


opened. in the industry. Just te what 
extent, however, the operations of this 


ifactor will go is still to be determined, 


according to the information. 
Manufacturing Concentrated 


The division offered the following in- 
formation: 

Concentrated activities in’ the field of 
tire distribution are nothing new in the 
industry. For the last several years, an 
important part of the total distribution 
in the United States has been accounted 
for by two large mail-order organiza- 
tions. These operations, entailing the 
concentration of purchases with a few 
manufacturers, have necessarily reduced 
the markets of other and smaller pro- 
ducers. 

The situation in the industry has taken 


jon the aspects_of a race for survival. 


four years ago there were approximately 
125 different manufacturers of tires. To- 


|day there are less than 40. It will not 


: State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept. 30. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has been 
requested to reconsider its decision up- 
holding the refusal of Chicago police | 
authorities,to permit the exhibition of a 
motion picture film because it reflected 
on police methods employed in dealing! 
with criminal gangs. 

A permit was refused by the sperin- 
tendent of police, according to the origi- 
{nal opinion of the court (V U. S. Daily 
602), because the picture depicted police 
methods which “are brutal and revolt- 
ing, and would tend to create contempt | 
for the entire police force.” 

The petition, for reconsideration filed 
on behalf of the United Artists Corpora- 
tion tells the court that “the portrayal 
of a crime in this instance, or in sin:ilar 
cases, ought not to be consider | im- 
moral.” 


|of anticipation. 


be surprising should the industry be- 


|come even more concentrated, in view 
jof the price war in*retail distribution 


and its effects on producers. 
Replacements Decreased 
Added’ to problems of distribution are 
business depression and the consequent 
reduction of demands from the automo- 
bile industry, the falling off in foreign 
trade, and, which is most important, the 


failure of the expected replacement de- | 


mand to materialize. Thus far, replace- 
ments for the year indicate that the 
demand will fall 10,000,000 casings short 
Probably the most im- 
portant reason for this is the greater 
wearing qualities of the newer tires. 
Artother is the continued increase in high- 
way improvement and the consequent re- 
duction of blowouts and other injuries 
to tires. 


Bones Excavated in, Maryland 
Believed Key to Earth Changes 


Scientist of National. Museum Says Remains of 
Ancient Animals Provide Ground for Conjecture 
pt On-Climatic Evolution 


\ P 
COLLECTION of bones found near 
Cumberland, Md., now being pre- 
pared for exhibit and study in the Na- 
tional Museum, shows that the entire 
continental United States has prob- 
ably undergone a climatic and physical 
change in the past 400,000 or 500,000 
years, according to an oral statement | 
Sept. 26 by Dr. J. W. Gidley, a paleon- | 
tologist at the museum. | 
The ones were found about four | 
miles northwest of Cumberland after 
the Western Maryland Railroad had 
made a cut to lay tracks, according to 
Dr. Gidley, who said that the bones 
were found about 100 feet below the 
surface level before it was cut, and 
that there are numerous bones of the 
ons t animals where these were 
ound, 


& 
a 


The following additional information 
also was obtained from Dr. Gidley: 

In general the collection will show 
that since these bones were deposited, 
some of the animals have become ex- 
tinct and:some have moved to distant 
parts of the world. 

Out of the collection, which is com- 
posed of about 50 kinds of animals, 


_ there are virtually none which inhabit 


that area now. 

The collection, some of the largest 
of which have been put together and 
mounted for exhibition, shows quite a 
different assemblage of animals than 
any of the collections heretofore gath- 
ered, Some represented in the collec- 
tion are extinct and some pertain to 
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those Hy 


—Thomas Jefferson, 


President of the United States, . 
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‘Toward Higher 


Families Who Move Usually 


Improved Surroundings, 
Federal Specialist Says 





Tendency Is Noted “ 


| In Most Communities 


|Modern Devices Make Task of 
Equipping New Homes and 
Apartments Less and Less 
Difficult, She Says : 


| Frequent changes of residence in 
the United States by millions of fam- 
Nies as they pack up their belong- 
|ings in September and October, the 
|customary months for the expiration 
|of leases, disclose distinctive social 
| progress from less desirable to more 
\desirable living quarters, the senior 
| Specialist in home economics, Eme- 
line Whitcomb, stated orally at the 
United States Office of Education 
Sept. 30. 


As education and higher standards 


-| sift into the rank and file of society, 


especially in urban communities, 
there has appeared an unmistakable 
shift from unpleasant and unpro- 
gressive surroundings, often old and 
dilapidated, to more modern and bet= 
ter equipped residential.sections, she 
pointed out. 
ae ‘Changes for Better 
The tendency of Americans to move 
so often has been attributed to. their 
| restless desire for change, it. was. ex- 
motives for betterment. People in this’ 
|country hawve the facilities and the in- 
jducements ‘for changes, and thus sup- 
ported, moving day annually takes on 
the form almost of migrations. “ad 
Further information 
continues: 


od aR epee teel Aerie ane 


don old -homes for new ones. Enormous 


;a@ matter that the job is over in a very, 
short time. 


Housing, espécially the ‘modern apart- 
ment, affords many opportunities which 
people, want to avail themselves of, The 
apartment is so admirably equipped that 
less and less furniture is being required, 
hence changes can be madé more rapidly, 
Electric refrigerators have replaced 
clumsy_ice boxes, cupboards made in the 
walts have taken the place of shelved 
furniture and cabinets, ironing boards 
now disappear within a panel of ~ the 
kitchen or basement and supplant the 
old board that had to be hauled about. 
Then, the heavy bookcases of old are 
‘passing out and library facilities now 
;consist of neat built-in shelves, thus 
eliminating the haulin 


heavy furniture 
Mechanically Arranged Bed ' 

In the bedrooms, mechanically af- 
ranged beds which disappear behind 
closed doors add another comfort which 
climinates another bulky and troubies 
psome piece of furniture. 

At every turn in the modern honie 
cquipmert has been added and more will 
be added as a part of the house itself 
which the tenant or owner finds when he 
takes possession. 

Beauty, comfort, convenience consti- 
jtute important features ef the modern 
|home. As one’s tastes increase he is 
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‘Executive Clemency 
For Year Reviewed 


More Than Thousand Pleas Are 
| Handled in Fiscal Period 





More than 1,000 applications for execu- 
| tive clemency were disposed of during 
| the fiscal year which ended June 30, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Sept. 30 
at the Department of Justice. Fgrmal ac- 
tion was taken by the President in a 
total of 221 cases. The Department’s 
statement in full text follows: 

It is recorded in the office of the pardon 
attorney in the Department of Justice 
that during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1930, there were granted b 
the President pardons to the number o 
11; pardons after sentence served, to re- 
store civil rights, 109; pardons, Navy 
cases, to restore rights of citizenship, 1; 
sentences commuted, 69; sentences com- 
muted conditionally, 16; fines and costs 
remitted, 14, and respites, 1. This. is a 
total of 221 cases formally acted upon 
by the President and in addition thereto 
applications for executive action were 
denied in 129 cases, 


At the beginning of the fiscal year. 





Actuated by Desire for - 


plained,, but it is a desire actuated by ~ 


in the United States are indiiced to aban- 


Living Standards 4 


made available ; 


moving, trucks make moving so simple~ 


g about of the old > 


there were 1°0 cases pending in the De- — 


partment for action by the President 
and during the year, 1,142 cases were 
filed, of which 17 cases were cancelled, 
}and cases reopened and reconsidered, al- 


though filed in the current and preceding — 
years, to the number of 16. This makes | 


a total of 1,231 cases for consideration, 
The total number of cas.s submitted 
to and acted upon by the President was 
350. Of this number 221 applicatio 
were granted and 129 denied. Cases ni 


submitted to the President because ad~ — 


versely reported by district attorneys 
judges, 665, cases filed without action 
paroled, terms expired, ete., 119; 


= 


pending at the end of the fiseal ie 


mest of which were before United 
attorneys for reports, 198. 


’ e 





ae 
‘submitted to President Hoovér through 


Mexicans Praise |Rapid Consolidation “Effected Game Protection | 


Se es : 


olomatic Work > By ‘Veterans’ Administration 


_ Of Mr. Morrow 
President Hoover Accepts 
__ Resignation of Ambassa- 
_ dor, Submitted Through 
- Secretary Stimson 


Bon ‘The ‘resignation of the American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow. 
has been accepted by President Hoover, 
it was announced orally at the, White 
House on Sept. 30. me 

Mr. Morrow’s letter of resignation was 


_. ,the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 


= 


~~ dent, it was stated. 


. arrival, not one 


“son, and later accepted by the Presi- 
Neither Mr. Mor- 
row’s letter nor the President’s reply 
were made public by the White House. 

Mr. Morrow conferred with both Presi- 


_..dent Hoover and Secretary Stimson on! was appointed chief of the 
| The process of consolidation must nec- | 
lessarily be one of “growing together” of | 


et 29 at which time, it was said, he 
‘informed them of his intention to sub- 
-mit his resignation in writing. 

At the White House it “was stated that 
“a new~Ambassador to Mexico to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morrow probably would not 
be selected for the.present.. Meantim 
Arthur Bliss Lane, Charge d’Affairs at 


Mexico City, will be in charge of the} 


American Embassy there, it was stated. 

Praise for the work of Dwight W. Mor- 
row as Ambassador to Mexico. in pro- 
moting good will between the southern 
republic and the United States is con- 


tained in statements by President Ortiz | 


Rubio and the Mexican Minister of For- 
~ Affairs, Genaro Estrada, trans- 
mitted tq the Departiment of State and 
made public by that Department on 
Sept. 30. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Department has received from 
Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, American Charge 
d’Affaires at Mexico’ City, translations 
of the public statentents issued on Sept. 


17 by President Ortiz Rubio and by Mr.| 


Genaro Estrada, Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, on the occasion of the 
departure from Mexico of Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morzow who left Mexico City 
Sept. 17 fdr the United States, thus 
terminating a three-year service as 
American Ambassador in Mexico City. 
In his dispatch to the Department, Mr. 


Lane stated that President Ortiz Rubio| given charge of appeals and legislative|tar, the report states. 


sent the chief of the presidential staff, 


‘ Gen. Mora, to the Embassy residence 


to accompany the Ambassador and Mrs. 


Morrow to the station, an honor de-| <entatives of the’ Administrator, each to; 


scribed by the Charge d’Affaires as “un- 
precedented.” The President also di- 


rected Senor’ Fernando’ de la Garza, in. 


tendant of Chapultepec Castle, to ac- 
company the Ambassador’s party to the 
United States. 


Evidence of Great Friendship 


On Sept. 17, the day of_his aapartnres 


Mr. Morrow took leave of the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Genaro Estrada. | 


Mr. Estrada thanked Mr. Morrow for| 
what he had done to, better relations be-' 


tween the two countries, ‘according to} 


Mr. Lane’s dispatch to the Department,| These may inyolve compensation, insur- | 
and expresséd the wish that future am-| ance, pensions, disciplinary matters at} 


bassadors would work for the same 
ideals which had typified Mr. Morrow’s 
incumbency in Mexico. , 

A translation of the statement of 
President Ortiz Rubjo follows; 


“The work of Mr. Dwight W. Morrow | office, the establishment of which was | 


Division to Have Charge of Inspection, Auditing and Inves- 


tigations in Three Branches Is Announced; 


Other Changes Made’ 


Government activities affecting -vet- 
jerans are being consolidated andscoordi- 
| nated rapidly in the Veterans’, Adminfs- 
tration, in accordance with the new law 

to that end, in spite of the necessity of 
avoiding disruption of the-complex func- 
'tions of the agencies involved,~it was 
|stated orally Sept. 30 on behalf. of the 
| Administration, : “ 

: The latest change, announced by the 
| Administration Sept. 30, is the establish- 
| ment of an investigation diviston, to*have 
'charge of the inspection, ‘auditi and 
|investigations in the three branches of 
the Administration, the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Pension Bureau, aad Buréau of 
National Homes. Sam Jared Jr., chief 
‘of the investigation division of the Vet- 


‘¢erans’ Bureau for the last three years, | 


new. division. 


the different parts of the Administration 


* 
ito a preconceived plan, whichemight seri- 


of the three Bureaus, it was stated. 
Nevertheless, various functions have 

|already been consolidated or coordinated 

|and new changes are being announced at 


following information was given in be- 
half of the Administration: 
Since Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
jthe oath of ‘office as Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on July 22, a centrai 
organization has been set up, legislative 
and appeal work has been consolidated 
/eal work has been placed in one office, 
ithe facilities for examination of,gyeterans 


|made available to all. the Bureaus, ‘in- 
vestigations have been centralized, dis- 
bursing and accounting activities of the 
/Pension Bureau hae beer# moved to an- 





inary to merging them with similar work 
\in the Veterans’ Bureau, and construction 
| facilities of the latter Bureau have been 
‘made available to the Bureau of Na- 
|tional Homes. . 

| When the Administrator took office, 


he appointed a general assistant ad-| 


| ministrator and@®a special assistant, later 


The four former representa- 


| matters. ; 


itives of the Director of the Veterans 
|Bureau were transferred to be repre- 


{have a special territory, designated as 
East,- West, North, and South. These 


| tor of conditions in their territories and 
act for him there. 

;_ A -legislative unit handles matters 
‘dealing with new legislation affecting 
any part of the Administration, and an 
appeals unit passes on all appeals from 
| decisions of the Veterans’ Bureau, Pen- 
sion Bureau, and Bureau of National 
Homes. - Decisions on. appeals are sub- 
ject to approval by the Administrator. 


\the national homes, and similar matters. 
| Budgeting and statistical work. also 
| have been ¢céntralized, so that these func- 
[tions are _perfdérmed for the three bu- 
'reaus by a ‘single. organization. This 


as Ambassador of the United States a recently announced, will function 


America in Mexico was exceptionally! 


important, fdr by the good will which 
inspired all his actions he contributed 
in great measure to the warm cordiality 
of the relations at present existing be-| 
tween, the two countries. | 
“T also consider that his efforts to | 
stimulate tourist travel in the republic 
have been very laudable, for in this he 
gave practical evidence of his great 
friendship for Mexico.” | 
A translation of the statement of the, 
minister for foreign affairs, Mr. Genaro | 
Estrada, is as follows: 
Called “Radieal Departure” 

“In truth and justice, I should say! 
that the work of Mr.*«Morrow as Ambas- | 
sador of the United States in Mexico has | 


been welcome and satisfactory to us, for | of other members, there is no reason why|(hairman Greenleaf. 


he made a radical departure from the| 
distrustful and even aggres 
cedure which~ had formerly been fol- 
lowed. It was natural, therefore, that 
eee Potter measures should have aroused 
in a constantly defensive attitude and 
~a suspicious watchfulness. 

“Happily, the recent American admin- 


istrations saw clearly that the only way | 


to deal with Mexico was amicably, with 
liberal understanding of her national 


problems, and on a basis of loyal friend- | 


ship. 

“Mr. Morrow was the agent of this un- 
derstanding, and a period of misunder- 
standings as futile as they were dan- 
gerous was followed by his very friendly 
conduct, human and cordial to such an 
extent that certain interested critics pro- 
fessed to see officiousness in his dealings 
with this government; tie real truth of 
the matter being—and now that his mis- 
sion is ended it is time to say so—that 
all his activities were carefully and deli- 
cately Carried out with respect for our 
laws, institutions and customs, and im- 
plied no Criticism of our social and ad- 
ministrative affairs, but always” gave 
proof of his great desire to improve, ad- 
just, and promote our intercourse with 
his country 

“I have known and have had official 
and personal dealings with hundreds of 
diplomatic agents, and have learned from 
experience that, speaking in international 
terms, the art of negotiating is the most 
difficult for a diplomat to master, One 
must have much preparation, prudence, 
ability, sagacity, tact, and personality in 
order to acquire what may be called the 
spirit of diplomacy. Nevertheless, from 
the very first moment I was astonished 
to find all of these qualities united in Mr. 
Morrow in his mastery of the art of ne- 
gotiation. 

“We departed from all the traditionai 
formulas of useless and at times dan- 
gerous academic discussion by means of 
notes, a practice which is wont to re- 
sult in ill feeling and mortifying 1m- 
passes, in favor of direct oral discus- 
sion in terms of constant frankness; and 
in this way it was not long before the 
once darkened horizon of the relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
had cleared, and now these relations are 
taking such a normal course, even with 
their rmaneit~ complicated problems, 
that they no longer constitute worries 
and alarms for either people or govern- 


ment, nor do they distract our attention | 


from peacefully engaging in our domes- 
tie affairs. 

“Of the many perplexing problems in- 
volving the two countries which existed 
at the time of Ambassador Morrow's 
remains at the time 
that he is quitting his post, for our gov- 
ernment—working in agzeement with the 

merican and following the above out- 

procedure of harmony and mutual 
—has been very glad to remove 


sive pro-| 
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throughout the Administration, as do the 
other offices created ¢o further the con- 
solidation, relieving the bureaus of main- 


California Franchise 


Law Is Interpreted 


Attorney General Rules on Con- 
solidated Returns 


State of California: 
_ Sacramento, Sept. 30. 


If the income of one member of an af- 
filiated group may be offset by the losses 


a like result could not be a€complished 
when one member of the group had been 
' affiliated for only a portion of the year, 

the Attorney General of California, U. S. 
| Webb, has advised the Franchise Tax 
| Commissioner. 

In such a case, the opinion stated, no 
losses should be considered except those 
sustained after the new corporation be- 
came a member of the group. The opin- 
ion follows in full text: 3 

You have orally requested that we give 
further consideration to the qtiestion of 
consolidated returns as provided for in 
| the Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax 
| Act (Statutes, 1929, page 19) which ‘was 
| the subject of our Opinion No. 7248, ren- 
dered to you under date of Sept. 3, 193 

You state that the practical question 
|is whether an affiliated group may make 
| a consolidated return covering the opera- 
| tions of members of the group including 
|a member who has joined the group dur; 
|ing the taxable year, and may offset, the 
|net income of the new member by losses 
| sustained by the other members of the 
| group. 
| Assuming that in any case the net in- 
come of one member of an affiliated group 
| may be offset by the losses of other mem- 
‘bers for the same period, it would appear 
| that the affiliated group would be perm 
| ted to file a return upon the basis o 
which such offset could be applied. In 
other words, if such a result can be ac- 
|complished by an affiliated group for an 
entire year, it would seem to follow that 
|a like result could be accomplished even 
| though one» member of the group had 
been affiliated for only a portion of the 
| year; it being understood, however, that 
'no losses are to be considered except 
| those sustained after the new corporation 
became a member of the group. 

In respect to the legality of offsetting 
jlosses of one member of the group 
against net income of another member, 
thereby reducing the tax liability, I ex- 
press at this time no opinion. 

In the United States Daily for Sept. 16, 
1930, appears an article entitled “Changes 
,in Regulations Governing Consolidated 
| Returns Reviewed,” by C. C. Andrews, 
| Audit Review Division, Bureau of Inter- 
|nal. This article may haye some interest 
for, you. 
| OL LLL AL AL ALL ALAA AL ALA AL AL ALAA AL AL ALA nl 
|tions, leaving a clear course of confi- 
|dence and sincerity. 
| “Without wishing to wound anyone's 
\feelings, I may say that I do not re- 
call, in the history of the relations be- 
|tween the two countries, that we have 
jever béen sent a more friendly repre- 
sentative, nor that a course more wisely 
‘cognizant of Mexico’s rights has eve 
been followed. An effective method for 
maintaining rea] friendship, without res- 
ervations or mistrust, has been found, 
and my sincerest wish is that this course 
will continue to be followed in the future, 


rather than a sudden change according: 


sly hamper the widespread activities’ 


frequent intervals, it was added. The} 


in a single division, budget and statisti-} 


lin each of the three Bureaus have been | 


other building in+ Washington prefimi-| 


representatives inform the Administra-| 


— separate organizations to do the 
work. mo 

Fingn¢e activities ofthe Administra- 
tion are t@ be consolidated gradually. 
The Assistant Director in Charge of Fi- 
|nance of .the Vitrans': Buresu as been 
instructed to ‘shpervise’ the’ coordination 
and consolidation work in this field. 

| An exaniple of the practical effects of 
ithe consolidations’ is found in the plac- 
au of National Homes undet 
the construction division of the Veterans’ 
Busaeaut Maintenance and repair of the 
homes is consolidated with similar work 
in connection with the 47 hospitals of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and the construc- 
tion division will give its services in con- 
nection with the erection of two new 
homes recently authorized by Congress. 

The general objective of the changes 
made and being made is to group similar 
functiens in a single office which will 
‘operate for the entire service, there 
eliminating separate ~ organizations 
each bureau. Génerally speaking, the 
‘functions appear ‘to fall into three 
|groups, medical, financial, and adjudica- 
tive, . - , 

The Administration has not announced 
and probably will not announce a defi- 
nite organization which is expected to 
jemerge from all the changes. It is in- 


of the Bu 





|are grouped, but what the ultiniate form 
|will be can _not be definitely foreseen, 
since some of the combinations which 
might appear desirable may when ac- 
‘tually attempted prove not to be the 
|most desirable arrangement.  _°\ 

NEE ee 
German Coal Tar Industry 


Cuts Down Its Production 


Retrenchments have been effected in 
all German industries producing coal tar 
and its products, according to a German 
trade report for the quarter ending June 
30, 1930, forwarded to the Department 
|of Commerce by the Consul at Frank- 
| fort-on-Main, R. W. Heingartner. 
Production of coke has decreased caus- 
|ing a shrinkage in the supply of crude 





{ments are said to have alleviated some- 


what‘ the severity of the situation and | 


explain the stationary position of crude 


slowly at unchanged prices. 


ing of the construction and _ repair work | 


These wetrench- | 
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Work of Navy Medical Of ficers | California Finds : 


Saidto Be Worth | Carries Them AH Qver World Warehouses Aid 


Mr. Jahnck Says Duties Are Not Only to Care for Health I State Financing 
Of Enlisted Men But Also to Aid Natives in Island’ 


Billion Annually 


Biological Specialist Asks 
Public to Assist in Con- 
servation, Pointing to Eco- 
nomic Benefits - 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
500,000,000 estimated to be the crop 
damage from iasmiete. ; 

» “Toads, frogs, lizards, snakes, skunks, 
| grasshopper mice, and other /eréatutes 
| join in this destruction of \insect pests. 
| - “Abroad, wild “life contributes in the 
| same way to national life. Probably 
| close to $25,000,000 is spent each year.for 
| fox hunting-in Great Britain. Fiefing 


- 


| rights are rented there with considerable 


| addition to the income of the people, as 
| well as to the goyertiment.” 

‘ Revenues in Scotland ° : 
| American sportsmen spend large sums 
every yeag forshooting and fishing priv- 


|of the Department of Commerce. Game 
| conservation*makes ‘these sports attrac- 
+-tive to tourists, and results in large eco- 
| nomic receipts. 

| The following information also was 
| ebtained from that Division: 

| . Unofficial teports “reaching this Divi- 
| Sion estimate that American sportsmen 


Hines took|tended to encourage the ‘growing to-|spent more than $1,000,000)in rent for 
of|gether” process until similar functions | Scottish shooting and fishing moors dur- 


ing this season. They are also estimated 
|to have spent $40,000 on cartridges, 
$800,000 on game licenses and $150,000 
on keepers’ wages. 

; Allowing for hire of beaters, $1 a 
| day each, and the. cost of guns, the aver- 
} age cost of every deer shot amounts to 
| approximately $500, according to the es- 
| timate, every grouse $25, and each sal- 
mon landed costs*$250. This is expensiv 
| Sport, but practical game preserving ha 
increased and improved the shooting. 
According to unofficial information, te 
above figures have .been even higher in 
| years back, for a lessened, demand for 
moors this season reduced rental rates.’ @ 
| For three\weeks tenancy of a certain 
castle, it is Spotted that one American 
| sportsman paid $3,000. This fee entitled 
his party to hunt over 10,000 acres, and 
i“bag” between 500 and 600 grouse. 
Thinking of future years, shoot owners 
| al®ays set a limit to the amount of game 


| 


tar prices. Coal-tar products have moved | that may be killed, it was stated, and as spread to others. 
Tar roofing | a result of these game preservation laws, | dentally fit at the 


' 


The Navy’s Medical. Department con- 
tributes a service that “shines glori- 
| ously,” said the Assistant/Secretary of 
the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, in an ad- 
dress Sept. 29. 5 

It works for “more perfect manhood 
and better human understanding,” said 
| Mr. Jahncke, “at home and abroad, 
aboard ship, in foreign lands, in the air, 
| under the sea, in hospital, in tropical 
| camp, and on battle line.” 

Sanitation work in the island posses- 
sions os in Haiti and other countries 
was desfribed as of “enormous benefit to, 
| the natives.” __ 
Mr. Jahncke spoke through WRG and 
| affiliated stations of the National Broad- 
|casting Company. An authorized sum- 


‘ mary of his address follows in full text: 


| . We have heard much of late of the 
| material side‘of the Navy; much of ships, 


by ileges in cotland, according to informa-j guns, bombs, and airplanes. More im- 
in | tion received by the Specialties Division ; portant is the personnel side; the power 


| which operates; the force which makes 
| the material of the: Navy effective—the 
| 


mian power. Only is the man power pro-# The Congressional Medal of Honor is | 


ductive and credtive when it is viewed 
as a very healthy, very human element. 


| Personnel o f 
| Service Outlimzzed ‘ 


The Medical Department of the Navy 
1s composed of about 900 medical Offi- 
cers, 500 female nurses and 4,000 hos- 
pital corpsmen, or male nurses, pharma- 
cists, laboratory technicians and medi- 
jcal department property custodians. 
| Not the least part of the work at the 
recruiting office is the investigation of 
the applicant’s character and mentality. 
| Formerly we were. only interested in 


accepted who could not possibly fit into 
-Navy life because of their mental agd 
}moral delinquencies and their basic un- 
fitness to comprehend. a complex, special- 
ized profession, 

When the recruit arrives at the train- 
ing camp he first? goes through a period 
of quarantine. Here, by means of Vac- 
cination, he is protected against certain 
diseases for the term of his enlistment. 
Here he is carefully observed in order 
to make certain that he is harboring 
no communicable disease that might 
Here he is rendered 
outset of his service 


finds no outlet due to a very slight vol- | the result is beneficial, financially and | career, If he falls sick at these training 


whe of building. Tar for road paving 
still awaits fulfilment of government 
plans for extensive road-building proj- 
‘eects. Pitch from coal tar was in de- 
|creased demand, but recent inquiries for 
llarge lo# from foreign countries have 
, brightened the outlook. Prices are sta- 
j tionary but cuts are awaited, if the mar- 
‘ket situation shows ho early change for 
‘the better. The position of distilled and 
|prepared tar has improved somewhat. 
Coal-tar oils move comparatively well at 
satisfactory prices. Anthracene oil is in 
oversupply at reduced “prices. 


(Issued by Debartment of Commerce.) 


| Fast Freight Service 
Started in Kansas 


\Railroads Using Passenger 


\ Trains for Shipmenls 


State of Kansas: 
| Topeka, Sept. 30. 
; Railroads in KansaS have begun to 
juse passenger trains for freight ship- 
‘ments in order to compete with motor 
\trucks operated between the priicip@ 
\cities, accerding to an oral statement 


iby the Chairman of the Public Service | 


|Commission, Jesse W. Greenleaf. 

“The Missouri Pacific has been experi- 
menting with a plan to provide overnight 
freight service fram Kansas City to 
Wichita, a distance of 250 miles,” sai 
“For the past 1 
jdays the railroad has been moving less 
than carload shipments of freight on pas- 
senger trains, and the idea has pleased 
shippers so well that O. M. Stevens, su- 


|the Missouri Pacific,’ has announced that 
the plan will be made permanent. 

“The shipments are made in express 
refrigerator cars, regular 
|train equipment, and move ‘at’ ordinary 
\freight rates. At present the Missouri 
|Pacific is hauling four cars of ‘over- 
night’ freight to Wichita daily, one to 
Hutchinsén, two to El Dorado and one 
| to lola. The new service is designed 
jto eet competition of the several truck- 
‘ing companies which provide overnight 
lfreight service between cities in this ter- 





\ritory and Kansas City. 


“Since three routes havegbeen paved 


|between Wichita and Kansas City, the [tion WBBM for an injunction pending | 
‘truck companies have put on large ve- | 
|hicles, with trailers that hold approxi- 


|mately the same amount of freight pos- 
|sible to place in an ordinary freight car. 
|The: highways, generally speaking, par- 
jallel the main-line railroads and the 
jtrucks can make, much faster time,than 
|the slower moving freight trains. Hence, 
i hauling of freight on passenger 
trai will offer service to shippers not 
|possible to obtain except by the high- 


rains.” 


~ 


License Asked for N 


. 

| About 4,000,000 “benighted native 
|Ameriéans” who inhabit the mountains 
jand foothills of the’ Appalachians are in 
|need of the inspiration, education and 
juplift that radio can bring, the Federal 
|Radio Commission was told on Sept. 30 
by, Dr. John Wesley Hill, Chanéellor of 
the Lincoln Memorial University. 

Appearing on behalf of interests at 
Middleboro, Ky., which are seeking au- 
thority to establish a new 100-watt 
broadcasting station there, Dr. Hill de- 
clared that this station would be em- 
|ployed to “bring light to these people 
|now sitting in the darkness.” He said 
that radio is looked upon as.the “real 
opportunity” for educating these people. 

The station, said the witness, has an 
'elaborate »plan for education, and he be- 
lieves that it will be an instrument for 
jthe development of good citizenship 
jamong these mountain folk. The Office 
\of Education of-the Department of the 
Interior and the Chamber of Commerce 





of the United States, he explained, have 


former obstacles to our good rela-|with no return to the disagreeable past.”|given.50 receiving sets for distribution 


Ay 


= 
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perintendent of the Wichfta Division of | 


passenger | 


otherwise. ® 


‘Mr. Wilbur Requests 


| 


| 
| 


t 
| Declares Statements of Land 


| 


| Office Employe ‘Reckless 
And False’ 


« . 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
made by Mr. Kelley seem to indicate 
| that his complaints seem to be related 
j to’ complaints of times past,” he said. 
: “I want to see how. closely they are 
related.” : 
| Senator Nye’s letter to Mr. Kelley fol- 


| lows in full text: 


Dear Mr. Kelley: I have read with | 


some amazement the account of your 
resigning from the service and yout rea- 
| sons for the resignation. I have been 
; surprised because of the confidence 
| which I have had that the present ad- 
istration of the public domain was 
aa that possibly could be doné to 
' insure divorcement from those influences 
which have looted the public domain in 
| times past. Howeyer, you have been so 
long in the service and your reputation, 
as I have known it, has been so fine that 
I feel in duty bound to request you to 


| min 
| doin 


furnish me with such detailed account- | 


ing as you may be able to afford. 


| My interest in this matter is prompted | 


| by the contact which I ‘had with the in- 
| vestigations of the so-called oil scandals 
in Wyoming. While those investiga- 
tions have been closed, I am, neverthe- 


| less, interested in following the adminis- 
| tration of the public domain in so-far as } 


it relates to our resources of,oil and will 
have a genuine interest inf any facts 
which you may afford relative to the ad- 
ministration of this domain which is not 
| in keeping with the letter and the spirit 
| of the law. 


|Court Continues Order 
| ~ Restraining Station WISJ 


' 
| 


After.a hearing on the motion of Stat 


trial to restrain the Federal Radio Com- 
mission from permitting Station WISJ, 
|at Madisop/ Wis., to broadcast on the 
| 780-kilggyele channel Judge C. R. Luh- 
ring, of the Supreme Court ofthe Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, Signed an order Sept, 
| 30 continuing until Oct. 4 the temporary 
| restraining order issued in the case. 

| In continuing the restraining order the 
| court announced that \' was not pre- 
pared at that time to pass on the motion 


;|speed trucks, or by the faster passenger | for an injunctibn, and wished to take the 


/ case under advisement. 


ew Radio Station 


To Help Educate Mountain People’ 


CommissionTold That 4,000,000 Inhabitants of the A 
palachians Need Inspiration Service W guld Bring 


in this territory, and 50 more have been 
promised. These are being placed at 
strategic locations as “community re- 
| ceivers,” he stated. 


The - Russell Sage Foundation, _con- | 


tinued Dr. Hill, found that there are 
4,000,000 “benighted native Amerteans” 
in these mountains, after a comprehen- 
sive survey. John Hays Hammond and 
Ira Bennett, editor, and the entire board 
of trustees of the university are col- 
laborating it an effort to “enlighten” 
these people, he declared. 

The application is for a 100-watt 
tion to operate unlimited time on 
1,420-kilocycle channel. The new sta- 
tion would have the call letters WMNT, 
and the applicants are Milburne O. 
Sharpe and Robert T. Smith, M. L. 
Gagle, attorney for the applicants, said 
there is ~ need for the station, aside 
from its’ educational project, for the 
broadcasting of flood warnings, and for 
the “civic advancement” of Middlebore 
and the surrounding territory. » 


ta- 


Inquiry on Qil Charge 


| camps or at other shore stations he 1s 
| immediately sent to the local naval hos- 
| pital, where he receives the advantages 
}of the most modern and complete hos- 
| pital equipment. 

| Wherever he goes in the Navy his 
‘Soon is promoted_and guarded by the 
carefully studied wanelatioe of many de- 


tails of his daily life, such as those of | 


| diet, clothing, exercise, recreation, and 
i rest. 


| Ships'Equipped 
| To Care for Sick 


. If he falls ill while at sea he receives 
| practically the same care that he would 
fin one of the 15. naval hospitals, for 
the ships all carry “medical department 
| personnel and all but the smallest ones 
are admirably equipped with the neces- 
sary facilities for the care of the sick 
and injured. Also we have a wonderful 
hospital ship, the U. S, S. “Relief,” which 
is a vertiable floating hospital, modern 
in every sense, and which accompanies 
the fleet. 


If a man decides to go into aviation 
in the Navy he can only do so by pass- 
ing the thost rigid kind of physical ext 
amination. He can only remain on a 
flying status as long as he continues to 
meet high physical standards. Fatalities 
have been reduced to about. one-tenth 
the rate that existed a few years ago. 
No such record could be attained if fly- 
ers were not kept | physically and 
mentally fit. 


Our largest submarine carries a crew 
of 7 offers and 80 men. The naval 
medical officer contributes immeasurably, 
| with his scientific knowledge and patient 
| research, to the conversion of unhabitable 
| Spaces, poisoned by human waste and 
noxious mechanical gases, into healthy, 
hygienic quarters unger great sea pres- 
| sures, 

Deep-sea diving is hazardous work. 
Our modern knowledge of the physiology 
of living under increased pressure has 
developed improved safeguards and cre- 
ated new methods of treating diseases 
resulting therefrom. 





Foreign Contacts 
| Often Dangerous 


with foreign ports the world over where 
health’ conditions are dangerous, occa- 


, Navy Medical Department, not only to 
protect its own personnel, but civilian 


Waste Elimination Found , 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trolling extent in gelling effort, but 
rather in the intelligent selection of mer- 
chandise which permitted one man’ to 


large part of the other’s investment col- 
lected dust on his shelves. 


Mr. George explained the various spe- 
cial efforts now being made by the De- 
partment of Commeree to help the inde- 
pendent merchant put his business on a 
more orderly basis. He mentioned the 
| national retail credit survey, the retail 
drug survey now being conducted in St. 
Louis with the cooperation of the drug 
trade, and the efforts being made in 
| various trades to improve display and 
goods arrangement. 





' ~~ 


| Marine Killed in Attack 


One Marine received fatal injuries and 

a second was slightly wounded Sept. 29 

when a patrol was attacked by bandfts 

near Condega, Nicaragua, the Depart- 

ment of the Navy announced Sept. 30. 

| The full text of the statement follows: 
' The commander of the Second Brigade, 
| United States Marines in Nicaragua, 
| Col, F. N. Bradman, reported to the Sec- 
| retary of the Navy today that a Marine 
| patrol under Gun. Sgt. Thomas J/ Welby, 
| Was attacked by bandits about six miles 
| north of Condega@ on Sept. 29, Two men 


| were hit; one of them died later from | 


| wounds but the )other was only slightly 
injured, ' 

Private Paul Laster Culbreth died at 
9:50 p. m. froma gun shot_wounds at the 
Brigade Field Hospital, Managua. 


4 
‘ aa 
- 


The frequent contacts of Navy ships | 


sions strict vigilance on the part of the | 


‘Important to Merchants | 


turn over his goods frequently, while a’ 


By Bandits in Nicaragua’ 


Possessions and Prevent Spread of Disease 


communities in the United States as 
well. Besides the foreign contacts of 
Navy ships, our Marine Corps forces, 
which organization is a part of the Navy, 
landsand live on fofeign soil, particularly 
in tropical regions, in intimate associa- 
tion with native diseased populaces. 
Wherever the marines go, representa- 
tives of the Navy Medical Department 
go likewise, be it on land or sea, ir 
jungle waste, or on battle line. During 
the World’War the forces of the Navy 
Medical Department were, of course. with 
the marines in the trenches aud on open 
battlefield, suffering, their share of hard- 
ships and casualiies while engaged in 
rescuing and treating the wounded and 
evacuatins them to places of safety. 


centage of medical personnel killed was 


loss for the combined other classes of 
Navy personnel. The percentage 
wounded was five times as great for 
;medical personnel, as for all .other 
branches of the Navy., 


| the highest military decoration conferred 
{by our Government for extraordinary 
heroism in the face of the enemy. A 
total of 11 of these medals were awarded 
to persons in the Navy during the late 
war. Of this total of 11, six, or more 
than 50 per cent, were awarded to mem- 
bers of the Naval Medical Department. ‘ 


Beneficial Training 

For Civilian, Life 
The peace-time - Navy js contribuling 

something of great. value“to civilian com- 


munities when the young men of the 
Hospital Corps complete their enlist- 


b 





e|the physical status of the recruit, and|ments and return to these communities 
s|many perfect physical specimens, were|equipped with ali this special training. 


Large numbers of former hospital corps- 
men are now filling positions of responsi- 
| bility in civilian laboratories, hospitals 
and pharmaceutical companies. 

One phase of the Medical Department’s 


| work that has been accomplished in our 
island possessions and in other countries 
| where our military occupation exists by 
| reason of treaty agreements. 

| In each case the task has been gigan- 
| tic—the result brilliant. The greatest-of 
|these achievements has been, accom 
plished in Haiti. No other aspect of our 
presence in these islands has gone so far 
in promoting cordial and friendly rela- 
| tions with the natives, and no other fea- 
|ture has been so whole-heartedly apre- 
; ciated by them. 


‘Oklahoma: Extends 


‘Oct. 10 Limit Set in Expecta- 
tion of Court Decision 





‘State @f Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 20. 

_Oklahoma’s oil proration order, ex- 
|piring Sept. 30 ang in litigation in Fed- 
eral and State courts, has been extended 
until Oct. 16 in the hope that the cases 
will be decided by that time, according 
to an oral statement Sept. 30 by the 
Chief Conservation Officer, W. J. Arm- 
| strong. 

The following information was made 
available: ‘ 
| The proration order was extended for 
|10 days by a further order of the State 
Corporation Commission upon applica- 
tion of the State Umpire, Ray M. Coi- 
lins, for continuation of the rules to pre- 
vent waste. . 

It will continue the shut-in order in the 
Oklahoma City field to a maximum pro- 
duction of 18.75 per cent and maintain 
the preseht percentages in the other fields 
‘of the State. : 
| The Oklahoma Supreme Court has un- 


the validity of the Commission’s right 
to regulate oil production. 

A case brought by the Champlain Re- 
fining Conipany against the Commissioa 
is pending|in the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. 
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ror the recent war period, the per-| 


nearly twice as great as the percentage | 


work reaches quite beyond the sphere of 
caring for service personnel. This is the | 


Oil Proration Order 
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Service by Bonded Storage 
Places for Produce Said to 
Be Similar to That of 


Banking Houses 


yj State of California; 
Sacramento, Sept. 30. 
Bonded warehouses are playing an in- 
' creasingly important role in the econom- 
| ical financing, processing and distribu- 
tio» of many commodities, according to 
‘a statement issued by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

_The service rendered by such storage 
| places is comparable to that given by 
| Federal and State chartered banking 
houses, it was said. 

The statement foliows in full text: 

Huge stores of California produce are 
| piling high in the State’s most curious 
system of “banks,” the 167 bonded ware- 
houses licensed by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 


System’s Growth Rapid 


Held in larger volumes at this time of 
the year, storable wealth valued at 
millions of dollars is ‘Warehouse baund. 
And while its actual sale to the consum- 
| ing public may be months away, it lit- 
erally becomes “money in the bank” for 
1 ae use as soon as receipts for its 
délivery are issued. . 

Operating without marble counters 
and ornamental grilles, and displayiae 
| neither piles of currency nor stacks of 
| coin, the bonded warehouses of the State 
| are to be counted as among the State’s 
towers of financial strength. Their 
bonds on file with the~- Department ap- 
proximate $1,000,000, Director G. 
Hecke disclosed. 

Bonded warehouse receipts are readily 
negotiable collateral and help to keep 
| the State’s wealth in circulation, ac- 
|cording to Mr. Hecke, who pointed out 
that bonded’ warehouse service is com- 
| parable to that rendered by’Federal and 
State chartered banking houses. 


Growth ©f the system has been rapid 
since its establishment was authorized 
by the Legislature in 1921, according 
jto L. M. Jeffers, Chief* of the Bureau 
of Field Crops, who has bonded ware- 
; house supervision in charge. | 


“Handle Many ‘Products 
“These warehouses,” he said, “a 
playing an increasingly important rot 
in the economical financing of the stor- 
ing, processing and distribution of many 
| California commodities. Their mainte- 
;/mnance makes possible the distribution 
throughout the State of millions of dol- 
lars which, handled through the Federal 
Intermediate Crédit Bank and the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Bank, serve.to protect'loans 
made by these institutions as well as 
loans made by the commercial banks 

of the State.” 


Particularly popular for handling of 
staples, California bondetl warehouses 
| now are handling grain, rice, seeds, olives 
jand olive oil, canned fruits and vege- 
|tables, grape products, dried prunes, 
; apricots, dried peaches’ and figs, raisins, 
| cotton seed and cotton seed oil. 





| Itinerary Is Announced 
For President’s Journey 


President Hoover will start Oct. 1 on 
a two-day trip which will include visits , 
to Philadelphia, Pa., where he. will at- 
tend the opening of the World’s Series 
of baseball games and Cleveland, Ohio,” 
where he will make an, address Oct. 2 
before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
| tion. 


The President will return to Washing= 
| ton and remain until Sunday Oct. 5 when 
he will leave for Boston, Mass., to make 
two addresses Oct. 6, one before the an- 
nual eonventien of the American Legion 
and the other before the annual conven- 
tion of the Ameriean Federation of 
Labor. 

The ~President will proceed from Bos- 
ten to the Revolutionary: War battlefield 
in South Carolina, where he will make an 
jaddress Oct. 7 at a celebration of the 
| 150th anniversary of the Battle of King’s 
| Mountain. 
| The President’s itinerary calls for his 
return to. Washington on Oct. 8. 
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» Mineral Deposits 





Found to Impede 
Radio Reception 





Stations of South Require 
High Power for Broad- 
casting on ‘That Account, 
Witnesses Testify 





High power for broadcasting is neces- 
sary in many areas of the South be- 
cause of mineral and ore deposits which 
underlie much of the territory and im- 
pede radio reception, witnesses testified 
on Sept. 30 before the Federal Radio 
Commission. , 

Representatives of Stations WSB, at 
Atlanta, and WAPI, at Birmingham, 
mede this declaration at hearings on 
applications of these stations for the 
right to use the maximum bradcast- 
ing power of 50,000 watts. The Com- 
mission is hearing altogether the requests 
of six stations in the third, or southern 
radio zones for authority to employ the 
maximum transmitting power. Under 

ommission orders there are but two 

hannels in the zone available for this 
power. 

Continuing his testimony of Sept. 29, 
Lamden Kay, director of station WSB, 
Atlanta, stated that with its present 
power of 5,000 watts, the programs of 
the station are not received satisfactorily 
throughout the State. 

Increases in power from 5,000 watts 
to 50,000 watts, if adequate service is 
to be provided for Georgia listeners, is 
necessary to the station, he asserted. 
By increasing the power to the maxi- 
mum of 50,000 watts the station could 
serve approximately 2,000,000 ' people 
within a radius of approximately 100 
miles, a reasonable service area for the 
station, he said. 

Affidavits Presented 

Concluding WSB’s presentation, Frank 
D. Scott, counsel, presented 25 affidavits 
to show that the programs of the station 
are unsatisfactorily received in many 
portions of the State. 

Beginning presentation of the case of 
station WAPI, Birminghan, operated by 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Oscar Underwood Jr., counsel for the sta- 
tion, asked that the station’s applica- 
tion be amended to provide for con- 
tinuance of its time-sharing arrange- 
ment on the 1,140-kilocycle channel with 

ptation KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla., instead 
‘of for “unlimited time.” The amend- 
ment was accepted without objection. 

Is Pioneer Station 


T. D. Davis, of Birrhingham, general 
manager of the station, described the 
station as one of the pioneers in broad- 
casting in the South. Although licensed 
to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, it 
is owned by the State of Alabama, 
through its three main State universi- 
ties, the Polytechnic Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the Alabama 
College, he explained. The presidents 
of the three institutions constitute the 
board of control of the station, he said. 

Birmingham is. ‘tan ideal location” for 
a 50,000-watt station, Mr. Davis contin- 
ued. It is in the approximate center of 
that portion of the South lying east of 
the Mississippi River. 


He said the increased power is needed 
because the mineral and ore deposits 
which underlay the teritory contiguous 
to Birmingham impedes radio reception. 


KVOO Application Amended 


Horace Lohnes, counsel for Station 
KVOO at Tulsa, asked that its applica- 
tion be amended in the same manner as 
that of Station WAPI, so that the two 
stations might use the same channel. 

H. A. Hutchinson, manager of Station 
KVOO, brought out that the station is 
owned by the Southwestern Sales Cor- 

» poration. It represents an investment 
of $170,000; he said. ‘The service which 
the station has given is full justification 
for asking this Commission to grant the 
request for an increase in power to 50 
kilowatts,” Mr. Hutchinson asserted. 
“The owners are fully capable of meet- 
ing the increased obligations that will 
following the granting of added power.”’ 


Request Supported 


William Holden, executive vice presi- : 


dent of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
supported the application of the station. 
Both the Chamber and the Tulsa Better 
Business Bureau have been granted free 
time on the station for educational pro- 
grams and for daily warnings on “frauds 
being perpetrated on the community,” 
he stated. 

E. E. Scholl, head of the Department 
of Extension of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, explained 
to the Commission that since 1926 the 
college has been broadcasting over Sta- 
tion KVOO. ‘ 





Bureau of Standards 
Sets Records for Tests 





Work of Government Labora- 
tory Increased Last Year 





a The Government’s largest testing lab- 


*. 


thermometers where an 


oratory did more business in last fiscai 
ear than ever before, it was announced 
pt. 30. More tests were conducted 

d more fees were collected despite gen- 
eral business conditions, according to the 
statement, which was made public by the 
Department of Commerce. It foll®ws 
in full text: 

An increase of 27,214 in number: of 
items tested at the Bureau of Standards 
during the fiscal year 1930 as compared 
with 1929 and a corresponding increase 
in fee value of $139,212 were announced 
today by Dr. George K. Burgess, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau. A comparison of fig- 
ures for 1928 and 1930 shows increases 
for the latter pee of 68,518 and $218,- 
497. The total number of items tested 
during 1930 was 200,726 and the fee value 
$683,614.51. 

These figures are particularly interest- 
ing at this time since. they show a steady 
increase in the work of the Government’s 
largest testing laboratory during a pe- 
riod when business in general has de- 
creased and when one would naturally 
have looked for a decided drop in gen- 
eral testing. v 

The Bureau's statistics cover 46 dif- 
ferent items or classes of tests. During 
1930, as compared with 1929, there were 
increases registered under 26 of these 
items while in 20 cases the number of 
tests decreased. Im the matter of fee 

lue increases were noted in 28 cases, 

two cases the fee value did not change, 
while in 16 cases the fee value decreased. 

The greatest stmgte increase of 1930 


increase of 
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Tax Review Asked 
By Baseball Club 





Suit Involves Taxes Against St. 
Louis Organization 


For 1922 





The St. Louis National Basebal: Club 
has just asked the Supreme Court of 
the United States to review its case 
against the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue involving taxes assessed against 
it and its affliated organization, the 
Syracuse Baseball Club, for the year of 
1922. The petition filed Sept. 30 is 
docketed under the title of St. Louis 
National Baseball Club v. Lucas, No, 491. 

The petition seeks a review of the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Cireuit in which it is ex- 
plained that during the middle of 1922 
the St. Louis Club acquired 50 per cent 
of the stock of the Syracuse club giving 
it total control. (V WU. S. Daily, 1758.) 


Both corporations, it is stated in the 
opinion, filed separate income returns 
for that year. A consolidated return 
was filed for 1928 but refused by the 
Comnisisoner on the ground that both 
corporations hdd made separate returns 


permission from the Commissioner to 
make a change. 


Tax to Be Collected 
On Basepall Series 


Agents to Protect Revenue 
Interests of Federal Gov- 
ernment > 


Collectors of Internal Revenue at 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, respectively, 
are prepared to protect the rights of the 
Tederal Government as to admission 
taxes which will be paid on tickets for 
the forthcoming world series of profes- 
sional baseball games to be played be- 
tween the teams representing those 
cities, according to an oral announce- 
ment Sept. 30 in behalf of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


The taxes collected on the annual 
baseball series, while small in compari- 
son with the total, are regarded as an 
important item of revenue, according to 
information made available at the Bu- 
reau. Agents of the collectors in-the 
two series, therefore, will be on guard 
to see that the tax law is fulfilled and 
that the Government gets its share of 
the money paid by the patrons of the 
game. 


_ Bureau figures show that the follow- 
ing sums have been collected in the last 
five years: 1925, $119,068; 1926, $120,- 
789; 1927, $78,322; 1928, $63,921, and 
1929, $81,596. 


The Bureau was not informed of esti- 


begins Oct. 2, but it was explained that 
the total is obviously affected by the 
number of games played, whether one 
team wins four consecutive games or 
whether the series goes to the limit of 
seven games for a decision, The size 
of the ball parks in which the games are 
played also figures in the total receipts, 
although the decrease shown for the 
years following 1926 -was due to the re- 
duction in the rate of tax, it was stated. 


Coast Guard to Use 
Five Rescue Planes 


Contracts Awarded for New 
Type of Craft for Special Needs 


The Coast Guard has awarded a con- 
tract for construction of five new type 


enforcement work, according to an an- 
nouncement Sept. 30 by the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Rear Admiral F. C. 
Billard. The planes will be built by the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation, and will 
cost, with spare parts, $316,690, or about 
$75,000 each. 

Special attention has been given to 
the design of the mew planes which will 
be built along lines that will withstand 
the heavy weather of offshore work, the 
announcement stated. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 


ant of the Coast Guard,’ announced the 
award of a contract for five new type 
seaplanes to be built for the service by 
the Fokker Aircraft Corporation. Includ- 
ing spare parts for the planes, the total 
of the contract is $316,690. 


The design of the planes has been 
worked out to meet the special-needs of 
the Coast Guard. A single cantilever 
wing is mounted upon a strongly built 
hull of duralumin and steel. Two Wasp 
motors are mounted side by side well 
above the wing, each driving a three- 
bladed pusher propeller. 


The hull is of sufficient size and 
strength to enable the plane to land and 
take off in off-shore weather that would 
prevent such operation by other sea- 
planes. This will emable the rescue and 
observation work of the service to be 
extended to limits hitherto impossible. 
The service for four years has been using 
a_ small type seaplane, carrying only a 
Pilot and observer. They have proved 
their value for observing and reporting, 
but in many instances could do littie 
moré. The new type plane, carrying a 
crew of four and with a range-of 1,- 
000 miles, is capable of making actual 
rescues from disabled craft. 

The planes will be equipped with new 
and powerful wireless sets for code, di- 
rection finding and telephonic communi- 
cation. Plans for mew bases and new 
uae for the planes are now being worked 
out. 





nearly 24,000 occurred during the year. 
(Total number fested, 100,648.) Large 
percentage increases were also recorded 
in electric batteries, miscellaneous di- 
mensional determinations, aircraft en- 
ines, engineering materials, cement, and 
ceramic materials. In comparing 1928 
and 1930, important increases have taken 
place in electric batteries, electric lamps, 
dimensional determinations, weights and 
balances, volumetric apparatus, hydrome- 
ters, laboratory and clinical thermome- 
ters, radioactive materials, ceramic prod- 
ucts, and in the distribution of standard 
samples. 

Roughly, two-thirds of the Bureau’s 
test work is for the National and State 
Governments while one-third is for the 
general public. Although the latter 
class of tests decreased about 14 per 
cent in 1930 as compared with 1929 there 
was still an increase of 17 per cent as 
compared with 1928. This is a very 
: Satisfactory showing and proves that the 


Oe ES. . - 


a% compard with 1929 was in clinical value of carefully conducted tests is 


becoming more generally appreciated. 







tiie previous year and had obtained no | 





mates of receipts for the series which” 


seaplanes to be used in rescue and law j 


Rear Admiral F. C. Billard, Command. | 


Federal Agencies 
Considering New | 
Uses for Cotton 


{ 





Product Already Utilized in 
Highway Construction and 
As Protection for Minia- 
ture Golf Courses 


A new use of cotton has been found 
1n_ highway construction, and protection 
for miniature golf courses has provided 
another new use for the southern prod- 
uct, according to statements on Sept. 30 
at a meeting in the Department of Agri- 
culture of representatives of various Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The meeting was a gathering of the 
New Uses for Cotton Committee, which 
is made up of representatives of the 
Bureaus. of Agricultural Economics 


Home Economics and Chemistry and| The “Utah,” one of three battleships of the United 
States Navy being withdrawn from active service Oct. 
1, is shown in the photograph reproduced above. The 


Soils of the United States Department 
f Agriculture; the Bureaus of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and Standards 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce; and representatives of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute of New York. 

A statement by the Department of 
Agriculture, following the conference, 
follows in full text: 

“Another interesting example of a 
new use for cotton was presented in the 
form of a new bag for potatoes, oranges 
and similar commodities. This bag is 
woven tight in front to permit printing 
the brand name, but the back is loose 
mesh so that consumers may see just 
what they are buying. This bag was de- 
veloped in.the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 


Other Studies Underway 


“The task of developing a process 
which will render cotton fabrics resistant 
to fire, mildew, and weathering has been 
delegated to the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Reporting on this phase of 
the work, Dr. F. P. Vietch said that 
methods have been. found which give; 
promise, but so far only partial success 
has been accomplished in this field. 


“The Bureau of Standards is undertak- 
ing to,determine specific needs of con- 
sumers, and how these needs may be 
supplied by articles made of cotton. With 
the use of the scientific information now 
available articles made of cotton may 
assume entirely different qualities, pre- 

_ dicted Dr. W. E. Emley, chief of the 
division of organic and fibrous mate- 
rials, of the Bureau of Standards. 

“George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, declared that 
wide attention has been focused on new 
uses for cotton as a result of the work 
of the Committee. 
as a unique and notable example of Gov- 
ernment cooperation with inbustry and 
agriculture. 

Children’s Garments ‘ 

“Miss Ruth O’Brien told of the work 
of the Bureau of Home Economics in 
developing garments for children which 
combine healthfulmess and utility. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, Chief of the same Bu- 
reau, presided at the conference, 

“Others who made brief statements 
regarding the work of the committee in- 
cluded H. G. Johnson, of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute; W. LL. Cooper, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce; N. A. Olsen, Chief, and A. 
W. Palmer, in charge of the Cotton Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Carl Williams, Federal Farm 
Board; E. F. Creekmore, vice president 
and general manager, American Cotton 
Cooperative Association, and W. N. Ogg, 
jof the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion.” 

Arthur W. Palmer, in charge of the 
| Division of Cotton Marketing of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, told the confer- 


ence that although the present work in! 


. new uses of cottom began in the period 

; between 1924-28, the developments dur- 

ing the past year have confirmed the wis- 

; dom of giving the subject a permanent 

‘place in the program of agricultural ac- 
| tivities. 

Productio:. Problem 

“The problem of balancing production 

| with consumption,”’ he said, “is of course 

; being attacked at several points. Ef- 


reents in response to the market out- 
look and efforts at surplus control op- 
erating from the side of supply, both 
contribute to this end. The .ew uses 
work approaches the goal from the de- 
mand side. 


“The effort to increase consumption 
by discovering opportunities for the ad- 
vantageous use of cotton and the adapta- 
tion of cotton products to specific uses 
needs therefore to be recognized as of 
equal importance and desirability with 
the control of production and distribu- 
tion. In fact, though the effects of this 
type of work may. be somewhat gradual 
in realization the principle which under- 
lies the stimulation of new uses is par- 
ticularly attractive since it looks not in 
the direction of retrenchment but rather 
toward increasing activity, growth and 
development.” 

Charles K. Everett, of New York, in 
charge of new uses of cotton section of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, announced 
orally after the conference that his or- 
ganization is prepared to spend $259,000 
next year for the promotion only of style 
cottons, These include, he said, wearing 
apparel for men, women and children, 
curtains and draperies, and he added that 
the money would be. spent in style shows 
for. buying groups and consuming 
groups, such as farm bureaus and wom- 
en’s clubs. 





Mississippi Opposes 
Findings on Boundary 





State Files Exceptions to Re- 





Exceptions to the report of the special 
master appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi boundary dispu%e were filed 
Sept. 30 by the Attorney General of 
Mississippi, George T. Mitchell. 

The special master, Thomas G. Haight, 
ina report filed with the court on May 
19, made findings in favor of the State 
of .Louisiana, 

The phases of the report to which the 
State of Mississippi does not object 
are those in which the master found that 
the changes in the location of the chan- 


under examination, from, 1823 to the 
change which took’ place in 1912-18 were 


nel of the Mississippi River at the place 


He cited ‘this work | the “Utah” will be the target for “dud” 
| shells and “dummy” bombs, in the hope 








forts to bring about acreage adjust- | 


port of Special Master 
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Retirement of Three Battleships 
Is Anfhtiounced by Navy Department 113, 1908, but the building of the “Wyo- 





‘Utah’ to Become Target Ship, ‘Wyoming’ a Training 
Vessel; ‘Florida’ to Be Scrapped 





Commission pennants of three battle-|the month of August and consequently 


ships, “Utah,” “Florida,” and “Wyo-! will go out of service “with‘colors fly- 
ming,” will be hauled down Oct. 1 and| s — y 


the ships will be formally retired from 
service, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of the Navy 
Sept. 30. 

Dropped from the Navy in accordance 
with provisions of the London treaty, 
the “Utah” will become a permanent tar- 
get ship, the “Florida” will be scrapped, 
and the “Wyoming” will be converted to 
a training ship, it was revealed. 

The following information was made 
available at the Department of the Navy: 

The “Wyoming”? will become the only 
training ship of its class designated ex- 
clusively for instruction use, while the 
“Utah” will be converted into the Navy’s 
second radio-controlled target ship and 
used in experimental bombing and firing 
tests. Radio apparatus, capable of oper- 
ating the ee by remote control under 


conditions ¢losely resembling normal 
maneuvers, will be installed in the 
“Utah,” 


Similar to a decommissioned destroyer, 


that it can be wsed indefinitely as a 
means of testing the efficiency of the air- 
craft squadrons in bombing practice and 
other ships of the fleet in gunnery exer- 
cises, 


The remote-control radio equipment 
will manipulate the rudder, engines and 
boilers much as though a full complement 
of personnél were. aboard. 


Experience. has been genet by the 
previous employment of decommissioned 
vessels as radio-controlled targets, and 
both the United States and British na- 
vies have put ships to this use. The 
“Agamemnon,” an old British battleship 
ordered decommissioned under the terms 
of the Washington treaty, was the target 
for 114 bombs dropped from heights va- 
rying from 5,000 to 12,000 feet in 1924, 
and about the same time the “Iowa,” an 
American battleship ordered scrapped or 
converted to a target ship at the same 
disarmament conference, was bombed by 
ae aircraft and finally sunk by gun- 
re. 

The “Wyoming” will be given a unique 
status as a training ship. In recent 
years, no decommissioned vessels have 
been converted to such use. 


Saving Estimated 
At About $100,000 


Placing these three battleships in an 
inactive status will result in a saving 
of about $700,000, after the cost of de- 
commissioning the “Florida” is taken 
into consideration. The “Wyoming” and 
the “Utah” will be manned by crews of 
about 300 men for material upkeep, but 
the remainder of the personnel will be 
transferred to other ships of the fleet. 


Conversion of the “Utah” to exclusive 
target use will be accomplished by re- 
moval of all guns, fire control tops, re- 
volving parts of barbettes and turrets, 
machinery for working hydraulic cr elec- 
tric mountings, fire-contro] instruments, 
ammunition, and landing and flying-off 
platforms and other aviation accessories. 
The conning tower and either side armor 
or propelling machinery may be retained. 

Ali main armament guns, all ammuni- 
tion, and conning towers must be re- 
moved from the “Wyoming,” while side 
armor between the foremost and after- 
most barbettes must be taken off, tor- 
pedo tubes must be mutilated or removed, 
and all boilers in excess of the number 
required for @ maximum speed of 18 
knots must be made unserviceable or 
removed. 

Required to be rendered unfit for war- 
like service within 12 months after the 
operative date of the London treaty, the 
“Florida” will be completely scrapped 
within two years. This ship partici- 
pated in two ovePseas campaigns, served 
at Vera Cruz in 1914 and cruised with 
the Atlantic Fleet in 1915 and 1916. 


Souvenirs Will Be 
Kept by Department 


Souvenirs, mementos of long and hon- 
orable service, and trophies won by the 
crews of the “Florida,” the “Utah,” and 
the “Wyoming” will be placed under 
care of the Department of the Navy. 
If requested by State authorities, munic- 
ipalities, or other organizations, these 
bite of equipment may be turned over 
by the Navy, although some of the sil- 
ver service and other souvenirs may be 
retained for possible ultimate equip- 
ment of subsequent vessels bearing these 
names. 

These three ships led in the annual 
competition for engineering efficiency for 
PAP PP PREPARA LPD DRE 


due to gradual erosions on the Missis- 
sippi shore and gradual accretions to the 
Louisiana shore, and that none of the 
changes were due to avulsions. 

Exception is also taken to the finding 
that the accretions which attached to 
the Louisiana shore up to the avulsion 
of 1912-13 and thereafter, so long as 
the current continued to flow in the 
channel as it existed prior to those 
avulsions, became Louisiana territory. 

It is claimed that Mississippi, by pos- 
session or the exercise of sovereignty 
over the - disputed «territory, acquired 
richt and title thewreta. 


The “Florida” ranked first, the 
“Utah” was second, and the “Wyoming” 





All of the ships have been in service 1909; was launched Dec. 23, 1909; and 
more than 18 years, and were authorized was commissioned Aug. 31, 1911. 













Department of the Navy 
vessel will be used as a radio-controlled target for 
“dud” shells and “dummy” bombs to test efficiency in | 
gunnery and bombing practice. 


tS 


| 
| nt about the same time in 1908. The 
|“Florida” was the first constructed of 


|the two authorized by the act of Mar.| 


'ming,” authorized by Congress Mar. 3, | 
11908, began a month earlier. 

The “Wyoming” was built by the Wil- 
liam Cramps and Sons firm; the keel was 
laid Feb. 9, 1910; she was launched May 
25, 1911; and was commissioned Sept. 25, 
1912. 

The “Florida,” built at the New York 
Navy Yard, entered construction Mar. 9, 
1909; was launched Dec. 23, 1909; and 
was commissioned Sept. 15, 1911. 


The “Utah,” built by the New York 


Cixpex 2345) 





| Shipbuilding Co., was started Mar. 15, 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 20 


10 a. m.—John M. Switzer, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

10:30 a. m.—The President pressed 
an electric button in the White House 
Executive Offices putting in operation 
the new water-power plant of the 
New England. Power Association at 
Fifteen Miles Falls on the Connecticut 
River. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering 
mail correspondence. 





Salt and Tobacco Monopoly 
Established by Vatican State 


Salt and tobacco monoplies established 
recently by the government of the Vat- 
ican State prohibit the exportation of 
these products from the State, except 
by special permission, and subject all 
imports of this kind to a monopoly tax, 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
Donald C. Wilcox at Rome, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Sales of these commodities are made 
only to residents of the Vatican City 
and to persons whose vocations cause 
them to spend most of their time within 
the limits of the Vatican : City. 

It is reported that the Vatican State’s 
monopoly has resulted in an increase in 
the prices of salt and tobacco. Pre- 
viously the inhabitants of this small 
state had imported these products from 
the Italian factories almost at cost, ac- 
cording to Italian trade information. The 
advanced prices however are still con- 
siderably less than those in effect in 


iItaly, the Vatican State’s profit on to- 
!bacco ranging from 60 to 70 per cent 


as compared with 200 to 300 per cent 
realized by the Italian government, trade 
statistics show. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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to Chicago 





swift, comfortable trip. 
Luxurious Flyers 
« 


To Chicago then The Golden Arrow 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Lea Washington........ 3.25 P.M . 
Anstves OhieaGe.-+:sscseeee 9.104.M. ‘Chicago by noon. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW : 
Leaves Washington........ 5.30 P.M. And no American train 
Arrives Chicago........++6> 12.00Noon 


To St.. Louis 


““SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” Try The Golden Arrow 


Leaves Washington........ 2.55 P.M 
Arrives St. Louis?.......... 12.30 P.M 
THE AMERICAN of eight trains daily. 
Leaves Washington........ 6.30 P.M 
Arrives St. Louls..........+ 4.05 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agt., 
613-14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone National 914@. 


of St. Louis.” 


LWAYS one of the most popular trains to 
Chicago, The Golden Arrow now offers even 
faster service—an even more convenient schedule. 


You save move than thirty minutes on the ’ 


If it is not convenient to leave in the middle 
of the afternoon on the famous Liberty Limited, 


is the train for you. 


Leaving more than two hours later, it stillreaches 


offers more luxurious 


and comfortable appointments, more courteous 
service, or more delicious food. 


Om your next trip to 


Chicago. It’s a leader of the Pennsylvania fleet 


To St. Louis the Pennsylvania offers six 
trains daily, led by The American and the “Spirit 


f 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


"r. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, operating with the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads, provides swift, up-to-date 


rail-air service from coast to coast and between intermediate points at fares 





comparable to rail-Pullman fares, 
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~acher Surplus '|Bones Excavated in Maryland 
In Public Schools| Believed Key to Earth Changes 

; i |Poleontologist of National Museum Says Remains of 
ey died in Survey ay pi ay luted Peactas Greake dent Conjecture | 


¢ rm of Education An- ee | On Climatic Evolution 
nounces Appointment of 
Consultants to Consider 


Problems of Instructors 
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Mediation Urged 4 


In Cotton Strike 


Department of Labor Ready to 
Aid in Settlement of Vir- 
ginia Walkout 


we 




























The Department of Labor stands 
ready ‘to render any assistance in con- 
ciliating the different interests affected 


by the Riverside and Dan River cotton 
ills strike, Danville, Va., which began 
pt. 29, the Director of Conciliation 
Service, Hugh Kerwin, explained 
in commenting upon the textile strike. 
The walkout, which involves 2,500 
persons, is the result of differences 
involving the operators’ attitude to- 
wards the texile union, wages, and 
working conditions. Efforts were made ‘ 
by the Department of Labor through 
its two representatives sent to Danville, 
Charles Bendheim and E. H. Bunning, 
to conciliate the groups, Mr. Kerwin 
jexplained, but were unsuccesful as they 
were too far apart. , 
In ‘a telephone conversation in which 
they announced the beginning of the 
strike as scheduled, the representatives 
stated that they were continuing their 
efforts in cooperation with officials of 
Virginia to bring about a better under- 
standing b&tween the contending interests 
and see if the walkout might not be 
ended soon, Mr. Kerwin pointed out. 
The Director of Conciliation said that 
the Department of, Labor is without an 
official réport of the controversy, and 
except for the conversation with the 
representatives on its desire to assist in 
any way to bring about harmony be- 
tween the conflicting groups, the only 
information on the recent developments 
before it are from the press, hence no 
comment could be made without a full 
report of the facts. 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
living forms. In the group are flesh-, years due to the advance and retreat of 
eatin ee ae tes — a the various ice sheets during the glacial 
well represented. In the assemblage the —. In ee Cane, — mo ice 
i the ancien: animals range from |Sheets covered the region the northern 
ae animals came down and when the ice 


ag brea iy tind hg = ae sheets ewe sae the ot ee 
, eee warmer the southern animals inhabite 
which are still living in different parts the resin. 


f the world are picas (a little rabbit- 

like animal), which now inhabit the| When the bones ‘were found, those of 

Rocky Mountain area and the high; rocky |the animals of the warmer regions were 
mixed with those of the colder climates, 


parts of the Old World; wolverines, \ : 
which are in abundance in the collection, | so that there was no stratification, and 
determination of those which inhabited 


never were known to have lived farther ? 

south than the present location of New/the region cannot be made. 

York; peccary, twice the size of those} If there were stratification dissemi- 
nating the bones of the northern cli- 


living today, and which now live in 
southern Texas and southward to South| mate animals and those of the southern 
climate animals, it would probably be 


America; tapirs, which now inhabit Cen- 
tral American areas; the mink, the living | possible to determine which inhabited the 
region first and thus give an index as 


representative of which lives in the New 
to the process of the climatic changes. 
















| he Federal investigation of teacher 
_ training is now under way -and sub- 
kK stantial progress in organization for the 
' study has already been made, the as- 
sistant in charge of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers, Benjamin 
W. .Frazier, stated orally at the Unitec 
States Office of Education, Sepir 30. 

Announcement by the Depaytment of 
the Interior in a statement cailing at- 
tention to appointments by Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of the associate 
director and the board of consultants, 
Mr. Frazier explained, in fact empna- 
_ sizes rather than announces appointments 
‘which ‘were made during the Summer 
to the survey, with especial attention 
to its study of the oversupply of teachers. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department follows: 

Secretary Wilbur on Sept. 29 an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Edward 
S. Evenden, of Columbia University, as 
Associate Director of the National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers, work- 
ing under Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education, who func- 
tions as Director. Benjamin W. Frazier, 
senior specialist in teacher trainifg of 
the Office of Education, will officiate as 
assistant in this study. 

Board of Consultants Named 


Secretary Wilbur also announced the 
appointment of a group of eminent spe- 
cialists to constitute a board of con- 
sultants to act as advisers in this a 

















York-Canada area. 

Upon the finding of the collection it 
was at first thought possible that when 
these animals were living the Cumber- 
land area was cold, but this idea was 
offset when among the collection an alli- 
gator tooth was found. i 

The explanation of the finding of these 
animals, some of which now inhabit the 
colder regions and others the warmer, is 
not altogether certain. There are sev- 
eral theories. : : 

One is that possibly during the Winter 
snows in the early days the animals in- 
habiting the colder climates came down 
to the Cumberland region and some of 
them died, and that during the warmer 
periods those animals inhabiting the 
warm climates migrated northward to 
the same region and some of them died. 
If this be true, it is an indication that 
the climate in that area has changed 
comparatively little. ’ 

However, as the location where the 
bones were found is a cave deposit, it 
is possible that radical climatic changes 
have taken place during the intervening 














Senate Campaign Inquiry 
May Extend Into Minnesota 







The Senate Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures may “have to look into 
Minnesota,” Chairman Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dat:ota, stated orally Sept. 30. 
The North Dakota Senator declared that 
complaints have been received by the 
Committee against the campaign of Sen- 
ator Schall (Rep.), incumbent and nom- 
inee for reelection. 


The Committee is uncertain whether 
it will visit the State or hold hearings 
in Washington, Mr. Nye said. “Prob- 
ably the matter will be one of those ‘tag 
ends’ that we will hav~ to pick up after 
we return to Washington,” he added. 

Investigators have been sent into West 
Virginia, Senator Nye saic, to look into 
complaints against the campaign of 
James Elwood Jones, nominee of the 
majority party. 






























We’re sunk—no doubt 
about it 


. taking. They are: 

Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University; Presi- 
dent George W. Frasier, Colorado State 
Teachers College; Dean William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago; Dean M. E. Hag- 
gerty, University of Minnesota; Dean} 
Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University; 
Supt. John A. H. Keith, Pennsylvania; 
Dean William W. Kemp, University of 
California; President W. P. Morgan, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College; 
Dr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; President D. B. Waldo, | 
Western State Teachers College. 

A national profcssional advisory com- 
mittee will be eppointed to represent the 
various interests allied to the teacher- 
training agencies and a national com- 
mittee composed of lay members will 
also be appointed. 

No Shortage in Teachers 

The “teacher shortage” of but a few 
years ago, the Office of Education says, 
no longer exists in any of our States. 
On the contrary, many of the States have 
recently found themselves in the novel 
predicament of having many well trained 
teachers unemployed. Many others have 
been compelled to accept positions for 
which they had not been especially pre- 
pared. Most of the larger cities have 
thousands of teachers either unemployed 
or working in some other field and wait- 
ing a chance to get a teaching position. 

Teachers, school administrators, those 
who prepare teachers, school patrons and | 
taxpayers are all asking such questions | 
as: “What has brought about this over- 
supply? What, if anything, should be 
done about it? What will be the effect 
upon the work of the schools and the 
education of the children?” 

Confronted on all sides by such ques- 
tions, it was considered particularly 
necessary that those who are responsible 
for forming policies for the education of 
teachers should have facts upon which 
to base those policies instead of the un- 
supported opinions which are often _col- 
ored by the apparently urgent need for 
immediate remedies. Many of the meas- 
ures designed to correct the oversupply | 
of teachers have given but temporary 
relief and have sometimes even aggra- 
vated the causes. 















Sure, we'll get our building 
back. We had fire insurance 
on that. But what good will 
that do if our business starves 

before the building is finished. 
Not a cent coming in—plenty 
going out. It’ll take us years 
to catch up—if we ever get 

started again. 
* 























Topical Survey of Federal Government 


















National Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 
exhibits included in the collection are shown above, 
the larger being the skeleton of an ancient bear and 
the smaller being the bone structure of a wolverine 
that lived approximately 500,000 years ago, according 
to information issued on behalf of the Museum. * 


* 

A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy will save 
your business, if your build- 
ing burns. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains the protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 


* 


Facts on Women in Industry 


Widely Distributed by Bureau 


Newspapers, Reports and Other Means Utilized to Make 
Data Generally Available 


Weather conditions existing 400,000 or 500,000 years 
ago in the area now included in the United States 
may be revealed by scientific studies of a collection of 
bones found near Cumberland, Md., and now located 
in the National Museum at Washington. Two mounted 




















gradually to suit the needs of the occu-,lack of education go through high school, 
they in turn improve upon their elders, 


move out of the old homes into better 
homes and in better residential sections. 
Again, the generation of college bred 
citizens drift to a still better environ- 
ment. Increased wealth combined with 
more highly developed tastes makes for 
a still higher living requirement, and 
suburban apartments and homes are 
sought by this group. 

As one group abandons its old quar- 
ters, another group struggling upward 
comes to take up their abode in the 
places vacated. So the process goes on. 
A study of changes in residences of 
Americans brings into relief an evolu- 
tionary process in a higher social de- 
velopment, 






Better Living Conditions 


e a pant. 
Is Trend in America The modern apartment is in itself an 
attempt to harmonize beauty with utility. 
Each year as new inventions appear, they 


are siezed upon and fitted into apart- 
ments where possible to add greater com- 
fort and convenience to the tenants or 
owners. As the wealth of persons in- 
creases, they are able to better their 
standards of living. 

One can go almost into any Ameri- 
can city and note a progressive shift 
in the population. Closely associated 
with this migration from less desirable 
to more desirable living quarters is an 
elevation in education. As the children 
of the’ old generation hampered by a 








Topic IV: .Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. the 
By Mary V. Robinson jern home which attracts attention is the 
Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor |imexpensiveness of equipping it. With 


} : tables made in the dinette, electric refrig- 
rT ee See erators, and gas stoves or electric stoves 
e tasks o ‘ 


fitted into cosy kitchenettes, with book- 

— sopareet — ae — cases already waiting for books, and with 
accor’ eh °u ited ne aie’ eieke beds now taking their place along with 
a “i if ‘llion acaonink wee heating and lighting fixtures as part of 
a pone hs thr i. a all but 35 the home, other furnishings may be added 


of the 572 occupations listed. This 
vast array of wérking women consist- 
ing of old and young, white and negro, 
native and foreign born, single and 
married women who, in so many in- 
stances, are home makers and mothers 
as well as wage earners, creates by its 
variety of elements many diversified 
problems. The great variety in their 
jobs, the many types of employers, 
the variations in State labor laws for 
women, and the wide range of stand- 
ards of work in places of employment 
all add to the complexity of the situa- 
tion. While a few employers provide 
good werking conditions, the majority 
neglect, t& some degree, matters per- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
enabled to establish himself in more 
pleasing surroundings. 

A significant characteristic of the mod- 




























‘workers are a permanent and indis- 
pensable factor in the multitudinous 
world activities of agriculture, indus- 
try, business, and the professions. As 
civilization is organized today women 
need remunerative jobs, to earn a 
livelihood, and in many cases to sup- 
port*others, and these jobs need wo- 
men for desirable economic progress. 

Because women are producers not 
only of economic goods but of future 
citizens, because they are and must 
continue to be the mothers and home 
makers of the race, if our society is 
to be perpetuated, it is particularly 
imperative to study their problems in 
respect to wage-earning activities: The 
health, happiness, efficiency, and op- 
portunity of women not only in the 
light of their rights as individuals 
but in behalf of the welfare of the 
race and the progress of the Nation 
require considerable and constant at- 
tention. The safety of all workers 
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Purpose of Survey 
The Department of the Interior, upon) 


taining to safety and sanitation. ea 
In general there are two chief divi- 
sions to the activities of the Bureau— 


and particularly of women should be 
of interest to society as a whole. In 
fact, the problems of women workers 


The Stamp of Good Food 















the request of Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education, supported! 
by requests from several educational or-| 
ganizations, secured from the last Con-| 
gress an appropriation of $200,000 for| 
a three-year study of “the qualifications | 
of.the teachers of the public schools, the | 
supply of available teachers and the fa- 
cilities available and needed for teacher 
training including courses of study and 
methods of teaching.” The need for such 
a survey has been urged for several 
years by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, the Association 
Deans of Schools of Education, the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education, the 
National Education Association and 
other professional groups directly in-| 
terested in the educatior. of America’s | 
teachers. This survey is in reality, then, 
a study requested by the country’s teach- 
ers in order to improve the service 
rendered by teachers and the conditions 
under which they work. 


because of their many social and eco- 
nomic aspects are of vital interest to 
many different groups—to industrial- 
ists, business men, and employers 
from the point of view of dollars and 
cents and efficient production; to so- 
ciologists, psychologists, educators, 
physicians, and scientists concerned 


A symbol that signifies 
pace, Sysnnis Sree | ' quality and price 


terested in the advancement o” their ca 
sex; and to labor circles striving to 
gain a firmer and higher foothold on 
the ladder of industrial progress. 

With a clientele characterized by in- 
terests so diverse and of such wide 
range the Women’s Bureau is forced 
to prepare and publish material on a 
yariety of subjects and in relation to 
a number of aspects. 

** * 


pAtTA along many lines gathered by 

the Bureau experts on special 
schedules are kept in this form in 
the files for reference. These records 
are considered confidential, partic- 
ularly those bearing data obtained 
from individual employers, and are 


fact finding and fact furnishing. On 
the one hand, it must collect informa- 
tion, plan scientific studies, and make 
technical investigations pertaining to 
wage-earning women; on the other, 
it must arrange, analyze, publish, and 
disseminate these collected data and 
facts, for’ the purpose of informing, 
interesting, and stimulating the pub- 
lic, especially those forces directly 
concerned with the employment of 
women, to effect better working condi- 
tions. 


* * 


HE Women’s Bureau has no man- 
datory powers nor any laws to ad- 
minister, but it is none the less ex- 
tremely valuable and helpful in rais- 
ing standards and in serving as a 
clearing house of information on labor 
laws and other matters related to em- 
ployed women, to State departments 
and agencies responsible for State 
standards and enforcement of labor 
laws. 
Every movement making for reform 
has need of a reservoir of reliable and 
accurate ddta upon which to draw and 


* 


What’s in a name? Nothing but the action and con- 
duct that lie behind it and give it special significance. 
So the simple characters, “A&P,” have come to have a 
place in the speech of most Americans as a symbol for 
high quality food at low prices. 





Practical Value Is Seen There is a sound reason for this. Sticking to its 


the average passenger to conclude that 


up waiting for 


to get out of refueling, at least during 
a substantial portion of the night hours. | 
They can.ot carry enough fuel to last 
8 or 10 hours because that would mean 
sacrificing too muc’. 


if they coulc cut down the weight of 
the fuel from, say, 4,800. pounds to 2,000 
pounds and leave the balance of 2,800 
pounds for pay load, it would be the 
salvation of the company. 
need to be some development and some 
experience gained, but the thing 
been fundamentally demonstrated. 
needed eco omically and I am sure it 
will be accomplished. 


In Refueling of Airplanes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


if something unusual is going to happen, 
he is no worse co if he is reclining com- 
fortably in a bunk than if he is sitting 
it. When that time 
cymes I don’t know how they are going 


pay load. 
With 800 gallons of fuel which might 
be necessary to last eight or nine hours, | 


There will 


has 
It is| 


I understand that a full sized floating | 


by which to be guided. The Women’s 
Bureau serves in the capacity of such 


| a reservoir with a number of chan- 


nels furnishing a steady supply of 
facts, carefully and _ scientifically 
gathered, tabulated, and analyzed. As 
a Government agency it has the 
weight of authority. As an organiza- 
tion unrelated in any personal sense 
to the industrial and business world, 
it has the impartiality of a court of 
justice. Consisting as it does of a 
group of economic specialists it has 
the solidarity of a scientific founda- 
tion. ; 

The collection and dissemination of 
authentic data on women workers is 
particularly important in a_ world 
where ignorance, wrong conclusions, 
and prejudices tend to/cause unjust 
discrimination against women and to 
work undue hardships. Women have 
never been in as sound an economic 
position as have men, chiefly because 
of their more recent entrance into the 
wage-earning arena and because of the 
erroneous and wide-spread belief that 
women as a class are a temrorary 


never given out in such state for pub- 
lic use. The facts and figures col- 
lected in this way, however, are tabu- 
lated, analyzed, written up in report 
form, and published. 

These bulletins are then circulated 
widely according to a special mailing 
list, which is kept strictly up-to-date, 
consisting only of those who have re- 
quested that their names be placed and 
kept on file in order that they may re- 
ceive all publications issued by the Bu- 
reau. Economists, research founda- 
tions, professors, students, schools, 
univetsities, libraries, employers, em- 
ployers’ associations, labor organiza- 
tions, industrial specialists, women’s 
organizations, periodicals, newspapers, 
free lance: writers, State departmcnts 
make up the list and give a varied hue 
to ° s complexion. On it also are rep- 
resented every State in the Union as 
well as all our foreign possessions and 
38 other foreign countries. 

Another means of disseminati g in- 
formation is the monthly news letter. 
This publication, inaugurated in 1921 
at the request of the Association of 


policy for nearly three-quarters of a century, A&P has 
sold the best foods it could buy at prices made possible 
only*by serving many customers with the kind of food 
they want. 


Thus “A&P” has become a hall mark for sterling 
grades of food at a cost which used to be associated 
only with poorer grades. A&P customers depend on 
its trade mark as buyers of silver depend on the stamp, 
“Sterling,” for solid metal. «« 


Note: This is number XVI of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 
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island is being constructed. I believe| factor in gainful occupation and are Governmental Labor Officials—..: or- 7 . : 
the idea is to put it midway between the| not responsible for the support of de- ganization of State officials concerned THE TEA. 
east coast and sermuda. I cannot| pendents. with standards and labor laws—re- GREAT & 

venture anything in connection with it. PS @ ports current activities relating to co. 





N reality the number and propor- 
tion of women wage-earners has 


I do not know the dimensions, but heavy | 
type aircraft—and it will have to be} 
heavy if it carries a pay load that dis- 
tance—will need ample room to land and 
take off. Whether or not the dimensions | 
gre up to that, I don’t know. They may| 
find a \ ery practical value in some trans. 
| @ceanic service; surely they will provide 

quate radio stations and refueling 


working women in the United States 
and other countries, and serves is a 
been steadily increasing with each special clearing hu se of such infor- 
census. Women in the capacity of paid mation, 

In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 2, Mary V. Robinson, Director, Division 
of Public Informatien, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will continue 
her discussion of the means employed by the Bureau to distribute the data 
collected on women workers. 
| Copyright 1930 by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation 
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AvTHORIzED. STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLisHeD WitHOUT COMMENT 


of Farmer 


For Distribution 
System Stressed 


Agriculture Must Own and 
Control Its Marketing 
Machinery, Farm Board 
Member Declares 


Chicago, IIll., Sept. 30.—The big job 
of the Federal Farm Board is to assist 
farmers in having a marketing system 
owned and controlled by them, S. R. Mc- 
Kelvie, member of the Board, said in a 
statement read for him at a luncheon 
meeting of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Costs Association Sept. 30. Mr. McKel- 
vie was unable to come from Washing- 
ton as he had expected and sent his state- 
ment for submission to the meeting. 


Stating that American farmers are 
four times as efficient as any other agri- 
culturists in the world, he explained that 
the question of acreage reduction had 
arisen as a need growing out of wheat, 
cotton and other surplus. The spread 
between the producers and consumers has 
been so great, he said, that the farmers 
are proceeding along the same lines as 
the manufacturers by a program of con- 


oducts. 


Mr. McKelvie’s statement follows in 
full text: 


Cost of production is just as impor- 
tant on the farm as it is in the factory. 
No one is better aware of this than the 
farmer. The progress that has _ been 
made in reducing the cost of production 


ast decade is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. It is estimated that the Ameri- 
can farmer is at least four times as 
efficient as any other farmer in the world. 
Unfortunately increased efficiency and 
low cost production mean greatly in- 
creased volume, and the farmer finds 
himself confronted with the baleful re- 
sults of unwieldy surpluses of some eom- 
modities, particularly wheat and cotton. 


Acreage Reduction Needed 

Hence the need for acreage reduc- 
tion in these lines. What boots it if 
the farmer still must sell his commodi- 
ties at less than cost of production? Low 
costs may keep him ahead of the sheriff 
a little longer but in the end he cer- 
tainly must succumb to the results of 
more outgo than income. 

Efficient and economical distribution is 
a factor that must follow closely upon 
the heels of low cost production. This 
ithe factor that perhaps has been most 
Wanting in agricultural progress. The 
spread between the producer and the 
ultimate consumer has been too great. 
This is one of the reasons for the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and a Federal 
Farm Board. It is the particular rea- 
son why the Federal Farm Board has 
assisted cooperatives in establishing cen- 
tral sales agencies through which they 
could exercise the maximum control in 
getting the products of the farm by the 
shortest and most efficient route to the 
processor and in some cases to the whole- 
saler, retailer, or ultimate consumer. 


Financed by Banks 

Private traders engaged in handling 
farm commodities look askance at. such a 
program. Some of them criticize the 
Fedg:ral Farm Board for assisting in it, 
and go so far as to refer to it as the 
Government in business. It is nothing 
pf the kind. These cooperatives are just 
as privately owned and privately man- 
aged as any other private business. The 
Federal Farm Board assists them to 
finance their marketing activities but the 
importance of this is overemphasized, for 
the major part of the financing of the 
commodities of all of the cooperatives is 
done through private banks and the in- 
termediate credit bank. 

The question is, Has the farmer a 
right to control the distribution and 
bale of the products of his farm? I an- 
swer this question by asking another: 
How many manufacturers would be will- 
ing to turn their products loose at the 
door of the factory to be dealt in with- 
out let or hindrance by anyone into whose 
hands they might fall? The answer is: 
No successful manufacturer would do it. 
No manufacturer would succeed if he did 
do it. The big job of the Federal Farm 
Board is to assist the farmer in hav- 
ing a marketing system owned and con- 
trolled by him. 


é agricultural commodities during the 


Four Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


Eleven Cases Reported in Peri- 
od in Labor Department 


A controversy involving directly 13 
metal polishers, and indirectly 2,300, at 
the Thomas A. Edison Shop, Newark, 
N. J., was one of the 11 labor disputes 
brought before the Department of La- 
bor for adjustment during the week 
ended Sept. 27, according to Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. 


One of the two cases settled involved 


1,570 miners at Ashley, Pa. Two old dis- | 
@putes were also adjusted. 


At the close 
of the week there were 37 strikes and 23 
controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage awaiting action of the De- 
rtment. Following is a list of the 
‘Ww cases: 

Woolworth Store, Mount Carmel, N. Y. 
—Strike of an unreported number of clerks; 
pending; asked Wednesday half-holiday. 

State Hospital Building, Fair View, Pa. 
—Strike of five carpenters; pending; wages 
40 cents per hour below union scale. 

School Building, Clifton, N. J.—Strike of 
100 building craftsmen; pending; nonun- 
ion workers employed. 

Biefield & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike of 20 upholsterers; pending; com- 
pany refused to renew union agreement. 

Standard Upholstering Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike of 15 upholsterers; pending; 
sympathy with Biefield workers. 

Thomas A. Edison Shop, Newark, N. J. 
—Controversy with 2,313 metal polishers; 
pending; wages cut from 79 to 55 cents 
per hour. 

Riverside and Dan River Mill, Danville, 
Va.—Controversy with an unreported num- 
ber of textile workers; pending; cause not 
yet reported. 

Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, Great Lakes 
—Controversy with an unreported number 
of building craftsmen; pending; cause not 
yet reported. 

Astoria Silk Co., Long Island, N. Y. 
—Strike of 340 silk weavers; unclassified; 
asked wage increase, not allowed. 

Blue Bird Silk Co., Paterson, N. J.— 
Strike of 150 textile workers; adjusted; 
wages cut 4 cents a yard for weaving; cut 
restored, also 8-hour day. : 

Glen Alden Coal Co., Ashley, Pa.—Strike 
of. 1,570 miners; adjusted; asked seniority 


Are PRESENTED Herein, BEING ~ 
sy THe Unitep States DaILy 


The first 1,000,000,000-barrel year of 


the petroleum industry was 1929, accord- 
ing to a final summary of the year’s sta- 
tistics just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. 


The record crude production of 1,007,- 
$23,000 barrels was a gain of 105,849,000 
barrels, or 12 per cent over the 1928 out- 
put, it was stated. Production of other 
countries totaled ‘477,128,000, bringing 
the world’s 1929 output to 1,484,451,000 
barrels: This figure represents a 12 per 
cent increase over 1928. 


The domestic crude output gained 
steadily up, to August, the peak month, 
;when the daily average output was 
nearly 3,000,000 barrels, it was pointed 
out. A price increase in May was a ma- 
terial factor in the advance. Imports 
were somewhat behind those of the pre- 
| vious year. 


The average value of crude petroleum 
last year was $1.27, a gain of 10 cents 
per barrel over 1928. This advance was 
unexpected because of the greater pro- 
duction, and was due largely to higher 
prices in Texas, exclusive of the Gulf 
coast and California, it was asserted. 


There was a decided increase in drill- 
ing activities in 1929, and at the end of 
the year it was said there were nearly 
| 328,200 producing oil wells in the coun- 
try. The statement follows in full text: 


Highest Record Recorded 
In Petroleum Production 


Supply and Demand for all Oils: Ac- 
cording to final figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, from the annual ‘canvass of pro- 
ducing and pipe line companies, the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States during 1929 amounted to 1,007,- 
323,000 barrels. This figure constitutes 
a new high record and represents the 
first billion-barrel year. Compared with 
1928, it represents a gain of 105,849,000 
barrels, or 12 per cent. In addition to 
the output of crude, 52,271,000 barrels of 
natural gasoline and 3,055,000 barrels of 
benzol were produced and 108,710,000 
barrels of crude and refined oils: im- 
ported, making a total new supply of 
1,171,359,000 barrels. Stocks of all oils 
increased 68,156,000 barrels during the 
year, as compared with an increase of 
22,782,000 barrels in 1928. Exports of 
all oils amounted to 163,120,000 barrels, 
which, when deducted from total demand, 
gives an indicated domestic demand 
for all oils of 940,083,000 barrels. This 
represents an increase over 1928 of 9 
per cent. 

Crude Petroleum: The production of 
crude petroleum increased rapidly up to 
| Anes, the peak month, when the daily 
average nearly reached the 3,000,000- 
barrel mark. A material factor in this 
gain in output was the incentive sup- 
plied by a price increase in May. Pro- 
duction tapered off in the last four 
months of the year, when consumption 
was also declining. 

Texas, with an output of 296,876,000 
barrels, was again the leading produc- 
ing State, although it was closely } ressed 
by. California with a producticn of 292,- 
534,000 barrels. Oklahoma’ dropped 
from second to third, although its out- 
put of 255,004,000 barrels represented a 
small increase over 1928. These three 
States accounted for 84 per cent of the 
total output as compared with 82 per 
cent in 1928. 


The major portion of the new produc- 
tion secuged in Texas in 1929 came from 
West Texas, from extensions ard deeper 

idrilling in the Gulf Coast area, from 
Gray County (Panhandle), and from the 
Bruner field of Guadalupe County. The 
most important factors in the increased 
output in California were the rapid de- 
velopment of the deep sands at Santa 
Fe Springs and the unusual success at- 
tending drilling at Elwood. Drilling in 
the Oklahoma City pool did not really 
get underway until 1930 but t..e field 
produced nearly 9,000,000 barrels in 
1929 as compared with only a few thou- 
sand barrels in 1928. New discoveries in 
and around the Seminole area more than 
made up for the decline of the older 
wells, 


| Nearly Half of Increase 
Was in Refinery Stocks 


Total crude stocks east of California, 
including producers’ stocks, increased 
from 374,874,000 barrels at the begin- 
ning of the year to 387,396,000 barrels 
gn hand Dec. 31, 1929. Nearly half of 
this increase of roughly 12,500,000 bar- 
rels' occurred in refinery stocks. In 
; California the increase in crude output 
progressed even faster than in the re- 
mainder of the country and stocks of 
crude, including fuel, were increased by 
over 36,000,000 barrels. 


Imports of crude petroleum, which had 
increased materially during 1928, did not 
quite hold their own in 1929. The totai 
quantity brought in in 1929 amounted 
to ‘78,933,000 barrels as against 79,767,- 
000 barrels the previous year. Imports 
of crude oil from Mexico were lower for 
the seventh successive year, those from 
Venezuela were again higher, though 
‘the increase over the previous year was 
much smaller than for several years 
past. Imports of crude petroleum from 
Colombia showed a small increase in 
1929, and those from other countries re- 
mained of little importance. Shipments 
of California crude oil through the 
|Panama Canal to eastern ports in the 
| United States continued to decline and 
| amounted to only 1,299,000 barrels as 
; against 2,301,000 barrels in 1928. 


| After falling off for two successive 
years, there was a decided increase in 
drilling activity in 1929. Oil wells com- 
pleted increased from 12,526 in 1928 to 
15,572 in 1929; gas wells, from 2,727 to 
2,870; and dry holes, from 7,078 to 7,914. 
August was the peak month for drill- 
ing, with 2,662 wells completed. 


The total value of the crude petroleum 
produced in 1929, as compiled from a 
special canvass of purchasing companies, 
amounted to $1,280,417,000, the highest 
total recorded since 1926. This repre- 
sents an average of $1.27 per barrel as 
compared with an average of $1.17 in 
1928. This increase was somewhat un- 
expected, considering the material in- 
crease in production, and resulted pri- 
marilv from higher prices paid fo: crude 
in Texas, exclusive of the Gulf Coast, 
and in California. The crude produced 
in these two districts, over half of the 
total output in 1929, rose 18 cents and 11 
cents in average value, respectively, in 
that year. These increases were mainly 
responsible for the 10-cent gain in na- 
tional average. 


A comparison of the average values, 
as submitted by the purchasers, with the 
record of posted prices shows that the 








rig&ts; returned, local officials to fix terms.| price increase of May 20-22 was largely 
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‘Petroleum Industry in 1929 | 
Had First Billion-barrel Yield | 1" 5!ecks of Wheat| Described as National Police 


responsible for the gain in values, This 
increase, which was fairly general 
throughout the country east of Califor- 
nia, more than made up for the price 
decreases posted late in January. Except 
for Alaska, where the scarcity of crude 
attaches an unusually high vaiue to the 
small quantity produced, only two 
States, Michigan and New Mexico had 
a lower average value in 1929 than in 
1928. The average price paid by New 
York purchasers—$3.90 per barrel—was 
the highest in the country; that in West 
Texas—$0.83—the lowest. 


A survey of companies engaged in 
gathering crude oil from wells showed 
that on Dec. 31, 1929, there were close 
to 328,200 producing oil wells in the 
United States. This compares with 327,- 
800 wells producing at the beginning of 
the. year. As given above, there were 
over 15,000 oil wells completed during 
the year 1929, and the increase in total 
wells of only 400 indicates that there 
was almost a balance between new wells 
brought in and abandonments. The 
States which had nearly all the flush 
production in 1929, Texas, California, 
and Oklahoma, had a net loss in num- 
ber of wells in 1929, whereas the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, with average yields per well 
per day of less than a barrel, all made 
a gain in number of wells during the 
same period. 

The average yield per well per day in 
1928 was 17.6 barrels; the increase in 
1929 to 8.4 barrels was due primarily 
to the striking of gushers in the two 
leading States, Texas and California. 
The lowest average yields reported 
were in the Lima district of northwest- 
ern Ohio and northeastern Indiana, where 
an average of only .2 barrel per well 
per day was produced. The highest 
average daily yield, 161.3 barrels, was 
credited to the West Texas fields, but 
this was considerably below the average 
of 208.9 barrels achieved there in 1928. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
crude petroleum in 1929 totaled 987,708,- 
000 barrels, an increase over 1928 of 8 
per cent. Of this total 912,191,000 bar- 
rels, or 92 per cent, was domestic crude 
and 75,517,000 barrels, or 8 per cent, 
was foreign crude oil. Compared with 
1928, these data represent a gain in 
the use of domestic crude of 76,480,000 
barrels but a decline in the use of for- 
eign crude of slightly over 2,000,000 bar- 
rels. Daily average runs to stills in 
January were below December, 1928, but 
from Feb. 1 to July 1 they increased 
steadily. A recession in refining activity 
occurred in July, but August, September, 
and October witnessed a steady gain in 
crude oil processed. 

A number of causes could be ascribed 
to account for the establishment of new 
high records in crude oil processed as 
laté in: the season as September and 
October, the most important of which 
was the desire on the part of refiners, 


particularly those situated on the sea- | 


board, to make the most of the price 
increases for refined products that oc- 
curred in July. 


Furthermore, it is probable that these 
peak runs to stills in October were but a 
reflection of the record-breaking crude 
production in July, August, and Septem- 
ber; in other words, the excess output 
was refined instead of stored. The Cali- 
fornia district reported the largest in- 
crease in runs to stills in 1929, with 
Texas second and Indiana-Illinois third. 
The major portion of the increase in 
Texas can be attributed to a compara- 


tively few refineries in the Gulf Coast. | 


On a percentage basis the gain in runs 
to stills in West Texas of aimost 10,- 
000,000 barrels was more important than 
the increase in the Texas Gulf Coast 
area. 


Motor Fuel Production 
Shows 15 Per Cent Gain 


The production of motor fuel in. the 
United States during 1929 amounted to 
18,454,506,000 gallons, or 439,393,000 
barrels, of which 435,078,000 barrels was 
produced as “gasoline” at refineries. 
This represents an increase in motor fuel 
production over 1928 of 15 per cent. As 
noted above, the increase in crude runs 
to stills was 8 per cent, hence the addi- 


|tional 7 per cent gain resulted from a 


further gain in percentage recovery 
which, in 1929, was 44.0 per cent as com- 
pared with 41.3 per cent in 1928. 

A portion of this gain in percentage 
yield resulted from a material increase 
in the quantity of natural gasoline 
blended with the natural gasoline fac- 
tor eliminated, the gain in recovery was 
close to 2 per cent, or the equivalent of 
from 37.4 to 39.3 per cent of the crude 
oil run. California reported the largest 
increase in gasoline recovery in 1929; 
the percentage in that State rose to 38 
per’ cent from 32 per cent in 1928. A 
portion of the increased yield of gasoline 
in 1929 was due to a gain in cracking 
activity. The total production of 
cracked gasoline in 1929 amounted to 
143,727,000 barrels, a gain of 17 per 
cent over 1928. 


A material factor in the 1929 gasoline 
supply was an increase in imports of 
from 4,198,000 barrels in 1928 to 8,834,- 
000 barrels in 1929. From a purely do- 
mestiec standpoint the rapid growth in 
shipments of California gasoline through 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic Sea- 
board was also very important. s 

The indicated domestic demand for 
motor fuel in 1929 amounted to 375,999,- 
000 barrels, an increase of 43,966,000 
barrels, or 13 per cent over 1928. Ex- 
ports increased from 53,412,000 barrels 
in 1928 to 62,059,000 barrels in 1929, a 
gain of 16 per cent. The trend of mo- 
tor fuel stocks in 1929 was somewhat 
different from 1928. The peak stocks 
of Mar. 31, 1929, were considerably 
higher than those of the corresponding 
period in 1928 and, though the heavy 
Summer. demand reduced these stocks to 
as low as 24 days’ supply on Aug. 31, 
the continued record-breaking output 
carried over into the Fall months caused 
a rapid accumulation of stocks during 
the last quarter of the year. Thus, the 
total on hand on Dee. 31, 1929—43,261,- 
000 barrels—was over 10,000,000 barrels 
above the quantity held on the first day 
of the year. 


Yield of Kerosene Falls 
Below That of Previous Year 


The percentage yield of kerosene con- 
tinued to decline and fell from 6.5 per 
cent in 1928 to 5.7 per cent in 1929, Ex- 
ports declined slightly over 2,000,000 
barrels but the indicated domestic de- 
mand was practically the same as in 
1928. . 

The production of gas oil and fuel oil 
in 1929 amounted to 448,949,000 barrels, 
a recovery from the crude processed of 
45.5 per cent as compared with 46.8 per 
cent recovered:in 1928. The. percentage 
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| dapat on Hand Greater Than 


Bureau of Mines’ Summary for Year Shows Production| For Preceding Week, Says 
. Was Greatest in History With Domestic Crude 
Output Reaching Peak in August 


Agriculture, Department 


Commercial gain stocks in store at 
the principal United States markets Sept. 
27, as made public by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Sept. 30, show 223,179,000 
bushels of domestic wheat in store and! 
afloat, as compared with 219,408,000 the 
previous week and 198,211,000 a year 
ago. The other domestic grain figures 
are: 


Corn, 4,690,000 bushets, compared with 
5,274,000 bushels a week before and 4,- 
421,000 last year; oats, 32,803,000 bush- 
els against 32,713,000 a week before and 
28,597,000 a year before; rye, 17,008,000 
bushels, against 16,427,000 a week before 
and 9,771,000 a year ago; barley, 15,- 
853,000 bushels, against 15,126,000 a 
week ago and 12,563,000 a year ago; 
flax, 1,093,000 bushels, against 1,543,000 
the previous week, and 924,000 the year | 
before. 


There was a total of 17,303,000 bush- 
els of Canadian grain in store in bond 
in United States markets at the end 
of the week, along with 55,000 bushels 
of oats, 173,000 bushels of rye, and 725,- 
000 bushels of barley, all Canadian. 
United States grain in store in Canadian! 
markets included 4,782,000 bushels of 
| wheat, 921,000 of corn, 2,527,000 of oats, | 
| 3,139,000 of rye, and 580,000 of barley. 


{ 


yield of both kerosene and fuel oil has 
declined steadily in recent years; the} 
net decrease was comparable with the 
}inecrease in recovery of gasoline. Im- 
ports of fuel oil showed a rapid in- 
crease, beginning in March, and the total 
for the year of 20,545,000 barrels, was | 
183 per cent higher than the 1928 figure. 
Stocks of gas oil and fuel oil east of 
California declined 501,000 barrels in 
1929 but stocks in California, which in- 
clude heavy crude, rose from 99,218,000 
barrels on Jan. 1 to 112,406,000 barrels | 
lon Dee. 31. | 


The production of lubricants recorded 
a small decline in 1929 but, because of 
the increased runs to stills, the percent- 
age yield dropped materially—from 3.8 
per cent in 1928 to 3.5 per cent in 1929. 
Exports of lubricants were lower but 
the indicated domestic demand- was | 
higher, 

The statistical record for paraffin wax 
'in 1929 was practically the reverse of 
1928. In the latter year production, ex- | 
ports, and indicated domestic demand 
increased materially over 1927 and stocks 
were reduced, but in 1929 production re- | 
mained virtually the same, exports and 
indicated domestic demand were 19 per | 
cent and 9 per cent lower, respectively, | 
and stocks increased nearly 80,000,000 | 
pounds, or 70 per cent. In the face of 
this apparent weak market for wax pro- | 
,ducers in 1929, the increase in imports | 
to a new high record was somewhat sur- 
prising. 

Natural Gasoline: According to monthly | 
reports, the production of natural gaso- | 
|line in 1929 amounted to 2,195,400,000 | 
gallons, or 52,271,000 barrels, a gain over | 
the premilinary total for 1928 of 24 per| 
cent. The final 1929 figure, obtained | 
through an annual canvass, amounted to; 
2,233,688,000 gallons. Production in- | 
creased steadily in the Spring of the| 
year, showed little change during the | 
Summer months, rose rapidly in Septem- 
ber and October but fell back in Novem- 
ber and December. 


The production of October, 206,300,- 
000 gallons, established a record, which 
up to August, 1930, had not been ap- 
proached. The inéréased output of Sep- 
tember and Octobef resulted primarily 
from increased activity in the Panhandle 
and in the Santa Fe Springs field. 

During the first five months of the 
year, stocks of natural gasoline held by 
natural gasoline plant operators in- 
creased steadily and by May 31 had 
reached a new high level of 58,400,000 
gallons. However, the increased demand 
for motor fuel in the Summer months 
resulted in material drafts on stocks so 
that, despite additions to storage in 
November and December, the total at 
the end of the year, 25,;400,00 gallons, 
was slightly under the amoynt on hand 
Jan. 1. 

The use of natural gasoline in blends 
at the plants showed a slight gain over 
1928. A total of 27,700,000 gallons of 
natural gasoline and 32,300,000 gallons 
= peeine were utilized in blends in 
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j organic development of this condition. It 


| between law enforcement officials and the 


|I have always desired to refer to accom~! 


jof the 


Director Hoover Says Agency Works With Authorities 
Throughout Country; Blames Increase in Crime 
Largely to Civic Indifference 


The increase in crime is due to the 
civic indifference of the Nation as a 
whole rather than the lack of effi- 
cient enforcement agencies, Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, of the Bureau of 
Investigation, said in a recent ad- 
dress at Duluth, Minn., before the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, made available Sept. 27 
by the Department of Justice. 

Publication of the full text of Mr. 
Hoover’s address began in the issue 
of Sept. 30 and concludes as follows: 
It may be worthy of note at this stage 

to comment upon the manner in which 
what might be;termed National Law En- 
forcement has developed in this country. 
Europeans have often expressed surprise 
at the lack of a national police force in 
this country. Without legislative enact- 
ment of any kind there has developed in 
the work of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice in daily collaboration with the mem- 
bers of this association and law enforce- 
ment officials in all parts of the country 
a working, practical, effective national 
police force. 


No laws have been necessary for the 


has been a natural inevitable develop- 
ment, based upon mutual interests and 
mutual needs. I feel certain that the 
further development of law enforcement 
in this country will serve to increase and 
make even more effective this alliance 


Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Establishment of Bureaus 
In Each State Urged 


I have referred in the past to the de- 
velopment of State Bureaus of;Identifica- | 
tion. I am strongly in favor of this 
phase of the work of law enforcement 
and avail myself of every opportunity to 
endorse the establishment and develop- 
ment of State Bureaus in each and every 
State of the Union. I am looking forward 
to the day when every State will possess 
a central bureau of identification, coop- 
erating at all times with the National 
Division of Identification and Informa- 
tion in Washington, thereby insuring 
both local and national identification 
service. The State Bureaus already in 
existence have proven of inestimable 
value. I desire to urge all the members | 
of this organization to do everything in 
their power in their respective districts 
to develop this exceedingly important | 
phase of law enforcement work. 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of the past fiscal year, which I 
will only touch upon briefly, inasmuch as | 


plishments rather than prospective en- | 
deavors, has been the authorization by | 
Congress, and the approval by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, of 
work to be performed by the Bureau of 
Iavestigation in the collection of criminal 
statistics. 

I desire to take this opportunity to 
express my apprecation of the pioneer 
work performed by the representatives 
International Association of 


|generally throughout the country. 





Chiefs of Police in establishing this work 
upon an effective basis, permitting the 


Bureau to build upon the foundation so 
ably constructed by your Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records. The work of 
this committee has been long and arduous 
and it has overcome many obstacles. I 
feel certain that the future development 
of this important work will receive, as it 
must in order to be successful, the whole- 
hearted cooperative support of the mem- 
bers of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


It is fully understood ,of course, that 
like the collection of fingerprint data, the 
work of gathering criminal statistics is 
of a purely cooperative nature. These 
statistics can only be of value if care- 
fully and accurately recorded, and I feel 
certain that every member of this asso- 
ciation will exert every possible effort to 
see that the statistics, which are trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of Investigation by 
them, are scientifically sound, in order 
that no criticism of any kind and no alle- 
gation of “color” may justly be adduced. 

I have spoken in the past of the mani- 
festly inadequate compensation received 
by police and law enforcement officials 
I am 
firmly of the opinion that in discussion 
of “crime waves” and kindred topics, 
this phase is too often neglected. The 
pay of an official representative of the 
community, ready at all times to defend 
the lives and property of society with 
his life, if need be, is pitifully small and 
entirely disproportionate to the services 


rendered by these devoted servants of | 


the public weal. 
I am glad to be able to state that Con- 


|gress has just recently provided for in- 


creases in pay for the police of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I trust that this will 
serve as an example to those responsible 
for matters of this kind elsewhere. 


It is futile to expect the display of 
acute intelligence, balanced judgment, 
and dogged persistence required of the 
modern police official in his continual 
warfare with the organized forces that 
menace society, while, at the same time, 
a pitifully meager sum is paid for his 
services. In very few branches of eco- 
nomic activity is the pay not proportion- 
ately greater than that received by police 
in general. / 


No discussions of this problem, by 
commissions or other bodies engaged in 


jstudies connected with the development 


and improvement of law enforcement, 
can possibly be complete unless steps are 
recommended for a comprehensive survey 
of this condition of inadequate compen- 
sation. 

I would like to make one further com- 
ment, if I may, before concluding my re- 
marks upon the all too current tendency 
of alleged students of crime conditions to 
fix with blatant utterance the responsi- 
bility for so-called crime waves upon the 
law enforcement agencies, both local and 
national. This is the easiest and I am 
sorry to say the most popular conclusion 
to draw, but those of us who are daily in 
contact, in a practical, and not theoreti- 
cal association with the problems of law 
enforcement, know that it is. a fallacy 
announced by those utterly ignorant of 
the true causes of crime. 

There are a number of factors enter- 
ing into the reason for an increase in 
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OfCattleUpheld 
By Towa Court 


Department of Agriculture — 
Regards Decision as Con- — 
structive Effort in Task of 
Disease Eradication 


The recent decision of the oui 
Court of Iowa upholding the validity of 
the State bovine tuberculosis law is con- 
sidered by veterinary officials of the Fed- | © 
eral Department of Agriculture, accord- ©. 
ing to an announcement of the Depart- - 
ment on Sept. 30, “to place a ee 
constructive legal interpretation on tuber- 
culosis eradication work.” 


The court’s decision is stated to be 
in accord with scientific information on, 
the reliability of the tuberculim tests and © 
its application in the plan under which 
the disease is being steadily eradicated. | 

Attacked by owners of dairy and breed- 
ing cattle, the statute was upheld by 
the court as a proper exercise of the : 
police power of the State in safeguard- 
ing the public health, Every State in 
the Union has recognized the dangers 
from tubercular cattle, according to the 
court’s opinion, and enacted laws to con- 
trol and stamp out bovine tuberculosis. 
“Morever,. the United States Govern- 
ment likewise has recognized the danger 
by enacting cooperative legislative 
measures.” 

Provisions Upheld 

The specific provision of the statute 
authorizing the tuberculin test was also 
upheld. “A careful reading of the evi- 
dence,” the court declared, ‘‘convinces 
us that the test is reliable, useful and 
advantageous.” 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: ; 


In a decision rendered Sept. 22 the 
Supreme Court of Iowa sustained the 
law under which the ‘eradication of bo- 
vine tuberculosis is being conducted in 
the State. The case before the court 
resulted from the efforts of certain cat- 
tle owners in Mitchell County to obtain 
an injunction against the State and 
county authorities to prevent the tuber- ‘ 
culin testing of cattle. In rendering its 
decision, which in every particular was 
favorable to the continuation of tuber- 
culin testing in Iowa, the Supreme Court 
reversed the opinion of a local judge 
in Mitchell County. 

“Careful reading,” the decision stated, 
“convinces us that the test is reliable, 
useful, and advantageous.” The Supreme 
Court also upheld the view that bovine 
tuberculosis can be transmitted to hu- 
mam beings. 

The decision is considered by veter- 
inary officials of the United States De- © 
partment of Agriculture to place a highly 
constructive legal interpretation on tu- 
berculosis-eradication work. ‘The court’s 
decision, the officials point out, is in ac- 
cord with scientific information on the 
reliability of the tuberculin test and its 
application in the uniform plan by which 
all the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment are steadily eradicating the dis- 
ease, 


crime. Crime multiplies, mot because 
people no longer respect law but because 
they no longer respect respectability, and » 
combined with this goes hand in hand a 


| growing indifference upon the part of the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column .] 


Every farmer has a helpful ally 
in the railroads of the country. 
They work with him and for him 


in many ways. 
They carry 
markets. 
They make 


his prochucts to 


large investments 


in terminal elevators and ware- 


houses, stockpens, refrigerator 
cars and other special facilities to 


‘handle these products. 

They add to his markets by 
employing and enabling other in- 
dustries to employ millions of 


They are in the forefront of 
agricultural development, work- 
ing to diversify crops, fertilize 


soils, 
marketing. 


improve production and 


They pay taxes which build 
highways, support rural schools 
and lighten the tax burden of the 
entire farm population. 


The farmer 


may wef! regard 


the railroads as his railroads. They 


serve him constantly and effec- 


tively. 


Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


“a—ao 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Employes of the IMinois Central System and their families 
spend in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 annually for 
food and other goods manufactured from farm products. 
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R Litigation Arising 


: Dye Patents During War 
- Forms Basis of Appeals 





Bight of the 11 cases involving alien 
} y now assigned numbers on the 
filet of the Supreme Court of the 
Inited ‘States deal with a controversy 
over royalties arising out of the seizure 


of German <ve patents during the World 
War. In addition to these, the court, 


when it convenes for the October, 1930, | 
term, Oct. 6, will be asked to determine a| 
case arising out of the seizure of an| 


industrial car and equipment factory and 
business, a ‘settlement of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and the disposal of| 
property alleged to be withheld in viola-| 
tion of the Prussian Treaty of 1828. 


Royalties Asked on Germam Dyes | 
The question of the right to royalties | 
from the German dyes is raised in the! 
cases of Fabwerke vormals Meister Lu-| 
cius & Bruning et al. v. Chemical Founr-; 
dation, Inc., et al., Nos. 179 to 182 and 
271 to 274. Petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari in all these cases have not as yet 
been submitted to the court. 
According to the statement of facts in| 
the petitions, the petitioners, at the out-| 
break of the war, were citizems of Ger-| 
many and were severally owners of cer-| 
tain letters patent covering dye _ proc- 
esses. Under the power delegated by the| 
President, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion licensed these patents, after the 
outbreak of hostilities, to the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. Subse- 
quently, the patents were sold and _as- 
signed to the Chemical Foundation, Inc, 
by the Alien Property Custodian, who 
had seized them under instruments not 
expressly covering accrued royalties. — 
The German owners, it is stated, insti- 
tuted suit for the royalties accruing be- 
tween the time of the licensing and the 
sale. The Chemical Foundation also sued 
the Du Pont Company for royalties from 
the date of the assignment of the pat- 
ents by the Alien Property Custodian. 


Petitions Filed by Germans 

The question stated in the briefs is 
whether owners of the patents, seized 
under the Trading With the Ememy Act 
under instruments of seizure, which did 
not expressly seize the royalties ac- 
crued under license granted wnder said 
act, which patents were subsequently 
sold, recover such accrued royalties 
either under the act, as originally “en- 
acted, or umder the amendment thereof) 
by the Settlement of War Claims Act,| 
in suits brought within the time speci-| 
fied. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Third Circuit held that the royalties, 
as well as the patents themselves, were 
seized by the Alien Property Custodiap 
and passed to the Chemical Foundation 
by assignment. 

The petition for writs of certiorari in; 
the first four cases were filed by the Ger-| 
man owners seeking areview of that de- 
termination by the court. In the latter) 
group of cases the writs ate sought by 
the Treasurer of the United States and| 
the Alien Property Custodiam.- These} 
latter petitions, it is explained in a mem-| 
orandum of the Treasurer, were filed| 
merely to take proper steps in case a re- 
view were granted in the former group) 
and inconsistent decrees entered. 


Attachment of $100,000 Contested 


The right, in the course of a suit for| 
damages, to attach funds in the hands| 
of the Alien Property Custodian is raised 
in the case of Orenstein & Koppel Ak- 
tiengesellschaft v. Koppel Industrial Car 
and Equipment Co., No. 59. This case, 
which the court agreed to review during 
its last term, arose as a result of the! 
German firm’s alleged efforts to invade 
the business of the American concern. 

Prior to the war, it is pointed out,| 
the German firm was the owner of tne! 
American organization which was seized 
and sold by the Alien Property Custo-| 
dian. After the war the German firm! 
sought to secure the American firm’s 
customers, the latter alleged in its suit, 
instituted suits against it and registered 
trade names in territories where it was 
doing business. 

For these acts the American company | 
instituted the present action alleging as 
damages the sum of $100,000. 

It is noted in the petition that 
marshal’s return | 
service of process anda writ of attach-| 
ment issued to get control of $100,000) 
of the German concern held by the Alien| 
Property Custodian, The Court of Ap-| 
peals of the District of Columbia sus- 
tained the attachment and its holding is| 
now at issue. | 


Other Recovery Cases Listed | 

In the case of United States ex rel.| 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. v. Mellon 
et al, No. 389, there is set wp a claim! 
that money awarded to the Insurance| 
Company by the Mixed Claims Comnmnis-| 
sion is being improperly withheld due 
to certain litigation in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia instituted by 
persons claiming the money should be 
paid to them. 

It is explained in the petition that the| 
Commission awarded the predecessor of 
the insurance company the sum of $212,-| 
811,71. The Secretary of the Treasury| 
refused to make payment upon the order} 
of the Secretary of State because he had| 
been impleaded in a suit instituted by; 
Thomas A. Duffey and others, asking} 
that the award be paid to them on the} 
ground that it arose from losses sus- 
tained by them personally and not by 
the predecessor of the insurance com- 
pany of which they had been members.) 

In the case of Ripley v. Sutherland et| 
al., No. 231, a controversy is raised over 





the | 


the right of certain heirs of an alien to| 
recover property in Rhode Island, New| 
York and Kentucky taken over by the| 


Alien Property Custodian. 

According to the Government’s posi- 
tion, the question presented is whether 
collateral heirs of the testatrix are en- 
titled to recover from the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian certain real 
cated in the places mentioned, devised by 


the testatrix in 1910 to trustees for her) 


only child, whose interest im trust was 
seized under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian during the war as the property 
of the child, who was then an alien 
enemy. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
af the cases on the docket of the 

upreme Court of the United States, 
which relates to public utility cases, 

appears on page 6 of this issue. \ 

The next two articles, dealing with 

criminal cases and those involving 
personal injuries, will be goublished 
in the issue of Oct. 2. 


From Seizure of German 


vary the artistic effect of the composite 


jand his associated had deweloped a trans- 


itric Company. The patemt in suit does} 


|the listening phone and means for con-! 


estate |o-| 
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ee tae Pa. 
Victor TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Vv. 
FREDERICK L. big ~~ AND FRAnK L. 
YER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4015. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 

District of New Jersey- 

Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, 

Cireuit Judges. 

‘. Opinion of the Court 

Sept. 5, 1920 

Davis, Circuit Judge——This is an ap- 
peal from a decree of the District Court 
prea claims 2,6 and 7 of United States 

etters Patent No. 1593732 issued to 
Frederick XK. Vreeland and: Frank L. 
Dyer om July 27, 1926, walid and in- 
fringed. 

The patent relates gemerally to the 
“art of recording sounds.”” It is used in} 
making phonograph records and relates) 
more particularly to a plurality of trans- 
mitters ~ electrically conmected to the 
same recorder with separate means for 
controlling the intensity of the current 





| nuzmber 


| production, since variations in speed are 





from each transmitter. Ihe music com- 
ing in from one transmitter or micr 
phone may be too loud, 
enough. A listening phone connected 
across the recorder circuit en 
director in the recording room to hear} 


land regulate the sounds which are being) 


recorded. He can “cut them down if too 


loud or amplify them if not loud enoug 
Patentee’s Idea Said 
To Be Anticipated ~ 


Elictrical recording and the control of| 
the volume of recorded Sound in a plu-| 
rality o£ transmitters by current regu- 
lating means, are admittedly old. What 
the patentees claims to have invented is 
the ideal of including the* current regu- 
lating means itreach of the several trans- 
mittér branches of a mnaultiple trans- 
mitter recording system so@ that the vol- 
ume of the sounds transmitted respec- 
tively by the microphones may be regu- 
lated imdependently by the operator to 


record. "The defendant, who is appellant 
here, comtends, on the comtrary, that the 
idea was old long before the patentees 
entered the field and that the patent is| 
completely anticipated. 

The patent so far as the evidence dis- 
closes is a pure paper patent. There is 
a serious question as to whether or not 
it is operative. In each of the claims in 
issue it is stated that one element of the 
combination is th meams for “sepa- 
rately’? controlling the amplitude of the 
current ‘waves from each transmitter, 
but the testimony of the plaintiffs them- 
selves, indicates, if it does mot positively 
establish, that the means are not in fact 
separate and independent, but interde- 
pendent in that the adjustment of any 
one potentiometer produces substantially 





patent. 
Development of 


Method Reviewed 


Although the art was looking for per- 
fected imstrumentalities wohereby sounds 
and music could be electrically recorded 
with failthfulness, it was not accom- 
plished wntil 1924, by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, five years after the appli- 
cation for the patent in suit was filed. 
By the Summer of that year Maxfield | 


mitter and recorder, and the production 
of commercial phonograph records began | 
early im 1925 when the defendant’s elec- 
trical recording system was _ installed} 
under a license from the Western Elec- | 


not seerm to have produced any effect on 
the art. 

The Western Electric company’s sys- 
tem under which the defendant operated 
was a single-transmitter system. It had 


trolling the volume of sound. By Febru-| 
ary, 1926, additional tramsmitters were | 
added, each transmitter having its own 
separate means for volume control. The 
patent in suit had not been issued at this | 


o-, the sound, and means must also be pro- 
or not loud| Y#@ed by which the operator of the mov- 


ables the | re;rulate the intensity \and sonorousness, 
|ete., of the sound reproduction without 


h”|SUch supervision and adjustment is ac- 


|the samme volume change in all of the) was a listening phone by which the oper- 
branches as illustrated in figure 3 of the}ator or contrtoller could hear how the 


lidate 





ened or weakened, for example, it is pos- 
sible to arrange that the sounds of the 
stri instruments, which would other- 
wise be somewhat feeble, are strength- 
ened relatively to those of the wind in- 
struments.” ~ . 

The Danish patent, No. 23590, issued 
Oct. 7, 1918, has for its object the record- 
ing of sound which “is picked up by sev- 
eral microphones, distributed in the place 
where the action to be recorded takes 
place, and from uhese microphones is 
transmitted to a common recording tele- 
phone mounted on a sound record, cylin- 
der, plate, band or the like, operated in 
synchronism with the cinematographic 
recording apparatus, the recorded sound 
during the reproduction being picked up 
by a telegramophone-microphone in a 
well-known manner amd reproduced by a 
of loud-speaking telephones 
placed near the picture screen. 

It is important that the sound record 
and the film are operated both in syn- 
chronism and with the same absolute 
speed during the recording and the re- 


known to distort the reproduction of 


ing@ picture apparatus can watch and 


causing changes in the speed. 
According to the present invention 


complished by means of a telephone con- 
nected in multiple to the recording or 
reproducing circuit, wamd one or more 
regulation resistances and switches con- 
nected in the same circuit or in the cir- 
cuits of the separate reproducing tele- 
phones or recording microphones.” 


System Used in 7916 Held 
To Have Anticipated Patent 


This patent discloses a multiple trans- 
mitter recorder system and states that by 
the use of regulating resistances in the 
several transmitter circuits the current 
intenstities in those circuits can be regu- 
lated as required to produce the desired 
artistic effect. It further discloses a 
listening phone to guide the operator in 
the regulation of those resistances. 

On Oct. 10, 1916, the New York Tele- 
phone Society held a meeting. Branch 
gatherings were held im different cities in | 
New York State, including Newburgh, | 
Kingston and Binthamton, simulta- 
neously with the maim gatherings in the 
Seventy-first Regsimemt Armory in New 
York City. The operation of the system 
is described as follows: | 

““The telephone limes led from the | 


branch gathering held in each of the 
above named cities to the telephone com- 
pany’s building at Walker Street in New | 
York City where each of these lines was } 
connected to vacuum tube amplifiers and 
amplitude controls also located in the 
same room at Walker Street.where there 


transmission was coming in and could 
regulate his various amplitude controls 
accordingly, the object being to have all 
of the transmission from the various 
branch gatherings come in at substan- 
tially the same level or intensity. From 
the Walker Street building the common 
line went to the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory in New York City and was there 
comnected with loud speakers and head 
sets in the building through other vacuum 
tube amplifiers and am ampliture control 
operated by a monitor at that point to 
control the loudness of the reception.” 


Decree of District Court 
Is Reversed on Appeal 


This system, use? im 1916, three years 
before the patent in suit was applied for, 
disclosed a multiple-transmitter electri- 
ca: circuit and a listeming phone to guide 
the operator in regulating the intensity | 
or the sounds as they came in go that 
those fron™ the several transmitters 
would be at the desired degree of inten- 
sity.. 

_ That the transmitte~s were located in | 
different parts of the State rather than | 
in different parts of the same room is 
immaterial. It is; likewise immaterial 


a 








time amd the development of the art had| whether or not the’common line to which 


gone om independently of it. 





The Calderon patent, No. 
granted Jan. 7 


‘y 


1290771, 


apparatus for recording and reproducing 


resistance changes in an electric circuit, 
a listeming phone in the circuit of the 


recorder and means for controlling the! 


ow of current through the circuit. 


Other Patented Sound 
Devices Are Analyzed 


The Jones patent, No. 1249409, issued 
Dec. 11, 1917, for a sound-transmitting 
apparatus, has a separate microphone 
for each group of instruments; “individ- 
ual variable resistance devices or micro- 
phones are applied respectively to the in- 
vidual sources of concerted sounds, such 
as to the individual instruments of a band 
or orchestra, each of such devices being 
adjusted to the tone-quality of its source 


several devices being comnected to mains 
or trunks connected to a sound-recording 
device, 


showed a failure of|S0und, has a single transmitter to effect | cuits in advance of their connection with 


recording the Concerted current | 


| the several transmitter circuits are con- 


nected leads to a phonograph recorder | 


1919, om an application| broadcasting equipment, telephone re- | 
ified Mar. 10, 1917, for improvement in| 


ceiver or vacuum tube amplifiers, for the 
im vention resides in controlling the cir- 


the common line for the purpose of se- 
curing the composite sound at the same 
level of intensity, 

_ It seems to us that the prior art defi- 
nitely disclosed a separately-controlled, 
miultiple-transmitter recording system, 
which is substantially everything that 
the patent in suit claims. It was, there- 
fore, anticipated and so is invalid. 

The decree of the District Court is 
reversed. 





Federal Agency Described 


As National Police Force | 


| 
[Continued fr-om Page 5.] 


lor instrument, and the circuits from the | individual citizen to his true civic pride | 


and responsibility. 
What does this result in? It means 
that in many communities the rule is in 





vibrations ‘or undulations produced by 
the sound vibrations or wndulations upon 
a blank similar to that in the ordinary 
sound-recording apparatus.” Figure 6 is 


\d diagrammatic view of the apparatus 


for individually conveying the individual 
sound—created current vibrations from the 
individual sources of Sound to be con- 
certedly recorded. 

The Edison patent, No. 1286259, issued 
Dec. 3, 1918, on application filed Mar. 6, 
1918, for Improvements in Means for 
Recording Sounds, is adapted for use in 
connection with “demonstrations of which 
it is desired to make records only of the 
jaudible impressions, as, for example, an 
orchestral pieces (in Which) the sounds 


or less separated points.”? 

It may be questioned as to whether it 
was invention to place in each of the 
several transmitted cirewits in the multi- 
ple-transmitter systems 
Edisom a volume control such as is found 
in the single transmitter system of Cal- 
deron. 

The British patent, No. 7202, issued in 
1914 to Stille, discloses the use of sepa- 
rate volume control in a multiple trans- 
mitter electrical recording system in 
order to obtain the proper balance be- 
tweem sounds emanating from different 





sources, , In the specification he says: 
“This method of transmission has the ad- 
vantage that with an orchestra, for ex- 


ample, one transmitter is supplied for the 
stringed instruments and another for the 
wind instruments. By different selection 
of the current strengths the operation of 
one or the other transmitter is strength- 


frequently emanate from various more | 


of Jones and | 





the hands of the minority, and unfortu- 
nately a minority actuated by greed and 
selfishness, electing to city and State 
offices men who are political puppets, re- 
sponding to every whim and caprice to 
ain a temporary public approbation in 
order to hold office. The better citizenry 
remain indifferent and complacent until 
some public crime of unusual magnitude 
occurs to shock their sensibilities. Then 
im righteous indignation they arise, but 
usually to direct their criticism against 
some chief of police whose authority has 
been shorn by the men in the city hall, 
and whose department has been prosti- 
tuted by political henchmen of the local 
machine. 


Until the better “citizenry realize their 
responsibility to their community, elect 
to public office mem who will recognize, 
what all other countries except the 
United States have long since learned, 
that police adniinistration is a highly de- 
veloped science requiring men of charac- 
ter and technical training which should 
be accepted as a career and not a pawn 
for local politicians to cast about! I say 
mot until then, will the crime conditions 
of this country be materially improved, 
irrespective of the studies of our crime 
commissions and civic bodies, 

In closing, 1 cam only express my 
thanks for past favors and my earnest 
hope that the Bureau of Investigation 
may continue to deserve, as I know it 
will receive, the full, complete and en- 
thusiastic support of the members of the 
| -s. gga Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 
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Various Types of Apparatus Considered by Court in Ad- 
judging Device in Suit to Be Lackirag in 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Abatement and revival—Death of part y—aAction on judg ment—Failure to substi- 
tute personal representative—Filing judgment.as claim against estate— 

The plaintiff in an action ona foreign judgment need not substitute the judg- 
ment debtor’s persqnal representative as the defendant on his death pending 
the action, but may present the judgment as a’claim against the judgment 
debtor’s estate and on its rejection bring an independent action to enforce its 
allowance, notwithstanding a statute providing for the substitution of a personal 
representative on the death of a defendant, since such statute has not affected 
the common law rule permitting the commencement of a new action agaimst the 
defendant’s estate on the death of the defendant pending the action. 


Roche v. McDonald; Wash. Sup. C#., No. 22291, Sept. 11, 1980. 








Abatement and revival—Death of party—Survival of action on foreign judgment 
rendered in tort action— 

The cause of action on a foreign judgment rendered in a tort action survived 
the judgment debtor’s death pending the action on the judgment, although a 
cause of action in tort does not surwive the defendant’s death, sine the cause 
of action was merged in the judgment and the court could not go behind the 
judgment of the other State to inquire into the nature of the cause of action, 

ut was required to give the judgmemt force and effect under the full faith and 
credit clause of the Federal Constitution. 


Roche v. McDonald; Wash. Sup. Cé., No. 22291, Sept. 11, 1980. 
Bankruptcy—Rights of bankrupt—Exemptions—Cash surrender ae of imsur- 
ance policy with revocable beneficiar y— 

The cash surrender value of an insurance policy on the life of a bankrupt in 
which the right to change the beneficiary without existing beneficiary's consent 
is reserved, is exempt to the bankrupt during his lifetime, under sections 38. and 
39 of the Insurance Law of New Jersey and Section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act, not- 
withstanding section 70a of the Bankruptcy Act, since such section 70a does not 
apply to policies which are exempt wmder a State law. 

Smith, Trustee, etc., v. Metropolitaz Life Insurance Co.; C.C.A.8, No. 4156, 
Sept. 4, 1930. 


Corporations—Stockholders—Meetings—Validity where called ousted directors— 
De facto directors— ° 

Directors of a corporation, who had been ordered ousted by a decision of a 
court which had been affirmed on appeal, had no authority to calla meeting of 
the stockholders and give the stockholders notice thereof, under a provision 
of the by-laws giving the directors of the corporation such authority; amd the 
proceedings at the meeting could not be sustained on the theory that they were 
de facto directors. c 

Benson, Atty. Gen., et al., State e2c* rel. v. Kylnaneve et al.; Minn. Seep. Ct., 
No. 28186, Sept. 26, 1930, 


Internal revenue—Forfeiturse—Moteor boats—Liquor  violation—Proceeding 
under Prohibition Act as against tariff and revenue laws— 

A motor boat may not be forfeited under the tariff amd revenue laws follow- 
ing the arrest and conviction of the persons in charge for violating the National 
Prohibition Act, since the rule laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Richbourg case (281 UJ. S. 528) applies to water craft as well as 
land vehicles. . 

United States v. Motor Boat K-19853; D.C.;D.N. J-, Sept. 11, 1930. 


Motor vehiclese—Operation—Driving on one-way street im wrong directiom— 
The driving of a taxicab on a one-way street in the wrong direction consti- 
tuted negligence which rendered the driver and his employer liable for imjuries 
sustained in a collision with a car proceeding in the proper direction, the driver 
of the taxicab being a trespassor as to other persons using the one-way street 
lawfully. 
Rea v. Checker Taxi Co.; Mass. Seep. Jud. Ct. Sept. 79, 1930, - 
Water supply—Water companies—Control and regulation—Jurisdiction of State 
Department of Public Works— 


Where the owners of a subdivisiom established a water system for the supply | 


of water to the owners of land in the subdivision and thereafter orgamized a 
corporation for the supply of water to the people living in the subdivision “and 
in the vicinity,” the corporation in the supply of water to the people living in 
the subdivision free of charge, and to the owners of adjacent land under con- 
tracts with such owners, was a public utility and as such was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Washington Department of Public Works. 

Addy et al., State ex rel. v. Department of Public Works et al; Wash. Sup. 
Ct., No. 22400, Sept. 17, 1930, 





Summary of opinions published i7e full text in this tissue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—F ederal and State Court Decisions. 


‘Index and Summary _ 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Texct in This Isstezce 





a eS Patents 


Patents—Art of recording sounds imvalid— 


Patent 1593732 to Vreeland and Dyer, claims 2,6 and 7 held invalid.——Victor 
Talking Machine Co. v. Vreeland et al. (C.C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2348, 


Oct. 1, 19380. 
Trade, Marks 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 


Where opposer has had long use of mark, has extensively advertised, amd sold 


large quantities of goods throughout the United States, he is in possession of 
good will as asset of business; and when his goods are substantially the same as 
applicant’s, any reasonable doubt of confusion must be resolved against the 
newcomer.—Ralston Purina Co. v- Aktiebolaget Nya, ete. (Comr. Pats.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 2848, Oct. 1, 1980, 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 

Question of descriptiveness of opposer’s mark cannot be in issue in opposition 
proceeding; it is proper enough to mote that mark of character used by Opposer 
cannot afford basis for so wide am interpretation of its rights as if the mark 
were purely fanciful and had been created by the opposer.—Ralston Purina Co, 
v. Aktiebolaget Nya, etc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 2348, Oct. 1, 1930. 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and sy mbols—How deter mined— 


Applicant’s mark is panel carryimg representation of heads of rye, a shield, 
and certain advertising matter, while diagonally across the panel is a broad 
band carrying words “Rye-Bisk” amd beneath [Knaeke-Brod], all words except 
“Bisk” being disclaimed; opposer’s 2wmark is “Ry-Krisp”’ in connection with rep- 
resentation of heads of rye and diagonal band carrying words across a back- 
ground; both marks are used on bread; confusion held quite probable in view 
of the class of purchasers of the goods, although “Ry”? is merely misspelling of 
descriptive word “Rye,” and, in previous case, “Rye Krax” was held dissimilar 
to opposer’s mark.—Ralston Purina (Co, y, Aktiebolaget Nya, etc. (Comr, 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2348, Oct. 1, 1930. 
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More than one-fourth of 
all tires built for motor 
vehicles im the United 
States during 1929 
came from Goodyear 


factories, 
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Pustisnto WrrsxouT Comment By THE Unitep States DAILY : 


». 
Trade Mark ‘Rye-Bisk’ Is Refused < 


Due toPrior Registry of Ry-Krisp’ 


Opposer Having: Had Long Use of Mark and 
Public’s Good Will, Reasonable Doubt Is 


Resolved Against Newcomer 





RALSTON PurinA COMPANY 


v. 

AKTIEBOL.AGET NyA SpIs & KNACKE- 
BRODSFABRIKEN OSCARS HAMN. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interference. 
Opposition. No. 9795 to registration of 
trade mark for KNACKE Brop, applica- 
tion filed Mar. 11, 1929, Serial No. 

280534. 

Eowin E. HurrMan,dfor Ralston Purina 
Company; CUSHMAN, Bryant & 
Darsy, for Aktiebolaget Nya Spis & 
Knackebrodsfabriken Osecarshamn. 

Commnisioner’s Opinion 
Sept. 17,1980 
KINNAN, First Assistamt Commis- 
siner—T his case comes om for review 
on appeal of the eet Aktiebolaget 

Nya Spis & Knackebrodsfabriken Oscar- 

shamn, of the decision of the Examiner 

of Trade Mark Interferences dismissing 
the opposition of Ralston Purina Com- 
pany and adjuding the applicant entitled 


plied, 

The applicant secks registration of a 
composite mark consisting of a panel 
upon which appear representations of 
Pheads of rye, a shield, and certain adver- 
| tising matter, while diagonally across the 
panel is a broad band upon which appear 
the words “‘Rye-Bisk” and beneath these 
words [Kmacke-Brod], the mark being 
used upom bread. All the ‘wording ap- 
pearing upon the mark except “bisk” is 
disclaimed apart from the remainder of 
|the mark. i 

The opposer sets up prior adoption and 
use for a quuarter of acentuxy or more of 
the notation “Rye-Krisp” also used in 
connectiom with representations of the 
heads of rye and upon a Giagonal band 
across @ background upom which band 
these words are placed. The opposer 
j claims ownership through its predeces- 
sors in business of registration No. 44781, 
issued July 25, 1905, renewed Mar. 31, 
1925, of its mark used upon a health 
bread product. “In the registration the 
|goods are moted “crackers or biscuit.” 


Opposer Shown to Have 
Used Mark for 25 Y ears 


The opposer only has taken testimony. 
It satisfactorily appears 
poser-has been using its mark on its 
goods for substantially 26 years before 
the applicant entered the field, and op- 
|poser has extensively advertised its 
|goods, has sold large quantities through- 
out the United States under the mark 
and is presumably in possession of a val- 
uable good will as an asset to its busi- 
|ness. The goods are substantially the 
same and would be sold in competition if 
they appeared in the same market. Un- 
der these conditions it is clear.enough 
that if there is any reasonable doubt of 
confusion it must be resolved against the 
Seer in accordance with the settled 
rule, ° 

There is no dispute as to the foregoing 
matters, but the applicant contends the 
opposer’s mark is descriptive of ~ its 
goods; that the word “Ry’’ is an obvious 
misspelling of “rye,” from which the 
flour is derived out of which the opposer’s 
bread, as well as that of the applicant, is 
made, and that the word ““krisp” is like- 
wise an obvious mispelling of “crisp,” 
and is equally descriptive of the goods. 
It is unnecessary to pass wpon this mat- 
ter of the descriptiveness of the opposer's 











New 


to the registration for which it has ap-' 


that the op-/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 








mark, since that question is not and can 
not be in issue here. It is proper enough, 
however, to note that a mark of the 
character used by opposer can not afford 
a basis for so wide an interpretation of 
its right as if the mark were purely fan- 
ciful and had been created by the 
opposer. 


The Examiner of Interferences dispbsed 
of the case by considering the prefixes of 
both marks as descriptive of the goods 
and not capable of exclusive appropria- 
tion by any one and held the second 
words, “krisp” and “bisk”’ so far dissimi- 
lar as to negative the probability of con- 
fusion and, consequently, dismissed the 
opposition. The examiner regarded the 
holdings in the cases of Rosenberg Bros. 
& Company v. Wetherby-Kayser Shoe 
Company, 394 0. G. 3, 37 F. (2d) 4387; 
Franklin. Knitting Mills, Inc., v. Kass- 
man & Kessner, 348 O. G. 530, 56 App. 
D. C. 348; S. R. Feil Company v. John E. 
Robbins Company, 220 F. R. 650, and Reo 
Motor Car Company v. Traffic Motor . 
Truck Corporation, 8388 O. G. 3, 55 oh 
D. C. 227, as determinative of the instant 
case. a ; 


While the doctrine of those cases is 
well enough settled, yet it is believed that 
in the case at bar the words “krisp” and 
“bisk’”’ are not so dissimilar as were the 
suffixes or second words in the adjudi- 
cated cases. There can be no real 
denial of the correctness of the view.of, 
the examiner that “Ry”? constitutes the 
relation shown in the opposer’s mark an 
obvious misspelling of the purely de- 
scriptive word “rye.” 

If there were no other similarity in the 
marks the opposition would necessarily 
fail, but both marks appear upon.a diag- 
onal stripe, both have the hyphen, and 
both have the letters ‘‘is” which deter- 
mine the similarity of sound of these 
words. When viewed as a whole the two 
marks possess some similarity of appear- 
ance and spelling and a) quite marked 
similarity in sound when spoken. It is 


| considered that the goods of the opposer 


would be called for by the name “Ry- 
Krisp,” and the applicant’s goods would 
be called for by the mame “Rye-Bisk.” 
The goods would be purchased by almost 
all classes of customers, including chil- 
dren and servants, and would be ordered 
over the telephone. It is deemed confu- 
sion would be quite probable if the goo 
ot both parties appeared in the sai 
market under their respective trade 
marks. 

In the adjudicated cases there was no 
s:milarity at all between the second 
words of the marks there reviewed. It 
is true that in a former opposition, Ry- 
Krisp Company v. Eric Lindquist, 151 
Ms. D. 908, decided Jan. 5, 1929, in which 
no testimony was taken by the opposer, 
the mark “Rye Krax’”? was held dissimi- 
lar from that of the opposer, but it is 
thought that “krax” does not approach so 


|closely to “krisp” as does the applicant’s 


term “bisk.” It is believed the applicant 
has approached too near the opposer’s 
mark. O. W. Thum Company v. Dickin- 
son, 240 O. G. 337, 46 App. D. C. 306; 
Lambert Pharmacal Company vy. Mentho 
Listine Chemical Company, 247 0. G. 
965, 47 App. D.C. 197. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is reversed, the opposition is 
sustained, and it is adjudged the appli- 
cant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 


¢. 





of the Southwest 


South and West Texas is getting the big_ 
playin oil! Major companies and hundreds 


of independents drilled 1216 tests last year. 


Daily production in this territory 
to 165,000 barrels, pouring millions of 


has risen - 


dollars of new wealth into San Antonio’s 
commercial channels every month. A pro- 
digious suapply of natural gas has been made 


available 


or industrial and domestic use. 


San Aratonio is headquarters for the South. 
west’s oil and gas development--which is still 
in its infancy. Throughout South and West 
Texas the absorbing quest for oil is being 
pushed on an everlarger scale. 
But oil is only one of the factors comtrib- 
uting to San Antonio’s growth and pros 
perity. This city isthe capital of America’s . 
last great frontier-a field rich in opportuni- 
ties of every description, Come see for 


yourself, 


Dept. 7 


Name 





Address 





Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg, San Antomio, Texas 
Please send me (ree, illustrated booklet about San Antonio. 
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Postisne WjrnovT Comment By THE UNrTep States DaILy 


ate of Accrual of Corporate Tax 


Of Massachusetts Fixed at April 1 


Decision Restricts Deduction to Excise Which 


Accrued During 
Taxpaying 


‘ 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has held that a taxpay- 
ing corporation in its report for the fiscal 
year Apr. 1, 1921, to Mar, 31, 1922, was 
entitled to a deduction for the Massachu- 
setts corporation excise tax assessed as 
of Apr. 1, 1921, but not for the same tax 
as assessed as of Apr. 1, 1922. 

The company reported on the accrual 
basis and the Massachusetts tax accrued 
on Apr. 1, the ruling explained. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6616. 
. CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to the accrual date of the Massachusetts 
corporation excise tax. ' 


The statute imposing the tax is found 
in chapter 68 of the General Laws of 
Massachusetts, 1921. The law was 
adopted m 1919 and certain amendments 
were made in 1920. Pertinent provisions 
are as follows: . 

DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 32. Except as otherwise provided in} 

ctions 338 and 34, every domestic business 

rporation shall pay annually, with respect 
to the carrying on or doing of business by, 
it, an excise equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing, provided that every such corporation | 
shall pay annually a total excise not less in| 
amount than one-twentieth of 1 per cent of | 
the fair cash value of all the shares consti- 
tuting ‘its capital stock on the first day of 
April, when the return called for by section 
36 is due: 


(1) An amount equal to $5 per thousand 
upon the value of its corporate excess. 

(2) An amount equal to 2% per cent of | 
that part of its net income, as defined in 
this chapter. which is derivedfrom business 
carried on within the Commonwealth. 

+e i 


Sec. 85. Every domestic business cor- 
poration shall, within the first 10 days of 
April, make a return as of April 1, sworn to 
by its treasurer or assistant treasurer, or in 
their absence or incapacity by any other | 
principal officer, in such form as the com- 
missioner prescribes, giving (a) a copy of 
such parts as he may designate of the Fed- 
eral return or returns for the year on the; 
income of which the tax is to ke assessed, 
which it has made singly or with one or 
more other corporations, (b) such - other 
data as he requires to determine the pro- 
portion of net income derived from business 
carried on within the Commonwealth, (c) 
such information as he requires for the de- | 
termination of the corporate ¢cess. When- 
ever the time for filing its Federal return 
has been extended, the commissioner may 

xtend the time for filing such return. 





Sec. 44. The commissioner shall deter- 
mine, from the returns required by this | 
chapter and from any other available in-| 
formation, the net income derived from | 
business carried on within the Common- 
wealth and the corporate excess of every 
d .mestic business corporation, and the net 
income derived from business carried on | 
within the Commonwealth of, and the cor- 
porate excess employed within the Com-| 
monwealth by, every foreign corporation, 
and shall assess thereon the tax pro- 
vided for in this chapter. Except as 
otherwise provided in thig, chapter, the 
part of said tax which is Risoa upon the 
value of the corporate excess, or corporate 
excess employed within the Commonwealth, 
shall be assessed and collected in the same 
manner and with the same powers as pro- 
vided in this chapter for the taxation of 
corporate franchises, and shall be subject 
to the other administrative provisions 
thereof. He shall not determine the income 
of any such corporation, which has filed a 
return within the time prescribed by law, 
to be in excess of the intome shown by such 
return, without notifying the corporation 
and givitg it an opportunity to explain the 
apparent incorrectness of the return. For 
the purpose of verifying any such return, 
the commissioner may, within two years 
after September 1 of the year in which such 
return was due, examine personally or by 
deputy or agent, the books and papers of 
the corporation, which shall be open to such | 
officer for vertification. ' 


* 


Sec. 76. The sale or transfer, otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of trade and in 
the regular and usual prosecution of the 
corporation’s business, of any part or the 
whole of the assets of a domestic business 
corporation shall be fraudulent and void as 
against the Commonwealth, unless such cor- 
poration shall, at least five days before the 
sale or transfer, notify the commissioner of 
the proposed sale or transfer and of the 
price, terms and conditions thereof, and of 
the character and location of said assets. 
Whenever such a corporation shall make 
such a sale or transfer, the tax imposed by 
this chapter shall become due and payable 
+ a6 time when he should have been noti- 

ed, 

This section shall not apply to sales by 
receivers, assignees under a voluntary as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors, trus- 
tees in bankruptcy, or public : fficers acting 
under judicial process. 


Definition Given of 
Corporate Excess 


_ “Corporate excess” is defined by sec- | 
tion 80, subsection 3, as the fair cash| 
value of all the shares constituting the 
capital stock of the corporation on the. 
first day of April, less certain specified 
deductions. ‘“‘Net income” and “taxable 
year” are defined by section 30, subsec- | 
tions 5 and 6, as follows: 

5. “Net income,” except as otherwise pro- | 
vided in sections 34 and 39, the net income | 
for the taxable year as required to be re-| 
turned by the corporation to the Federal 
Government under the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1918 and, in the case of a domestic busi- 
ness corporation, such interest and divi- 
dends, not so required to be returned as net | 
income, a8 would be taxable if received by 
an inhabitant of the Commonwealth; less, 
both in the case of a domestic business cor- 
poration and of a foreign corporation, in- 

so required to be returned, which is 


| 
| 


of indebtedness of the United States. 

6. “Taxable year,” the fiscal or calendar | 
year for which the corporation was re- | 
quired to wake its last return to the Feds 
eral Government due prior to April 1 of the 
year in which the tax is to be assessed, or, 
if such return was for a fractional period, 
a full year, including and ending with such 
fractional period, 


Section 48 provides that the tax is| 
payable in October. 

The Massachusetts courts have defi- 
nitely decided that the tax is an excise 
tax and not a tax on property or income, 
A recent case is Macallen Co. v. Com- 
monwealth (163 N. E., 75), decided Sep- 
tember 28, 1928. It appears that the 
statute was amended in 1925 to include 
in net income interest on Government 
bonds, farm loan bonds, and .bonds or 
notes of counties and municipalities. 
The constitutionality of the statute, in 
so far as it included interest from Gov- 
ernment securities in net income, was 
attacked. The court, in upholding the 
constitutionality of the statute, cited a 
long line of Cases and said that “the tax 
here attacked is a pure excise as dis- 
tinguished from a property tax. It is 
declared by G. L., chapter 63, section 32, 
to be an ‘excise’ ‘with respect to the 
carrying on or doing of business’ by the 
corporation, * * * It is not a tax on prop- 
erty and net income.” In discussing the 





4s" of including Liberty bond interest, 


¥ 


/ 


Fiscal Year of 


Company 


etc., in the “net income” the court said: 

“It is plain and is conceded by the 
Commonwealth that these provisions of | 
the law were followed in computing the} 
excise. It is equally plain that the ex-| 
cise was larger than it would have been 
if the income from the tax exempt se- 
curities had not been added to other 
iiems in making up the factor of ‘net 
income.’ This income, however, was not 
taxed; it simply was employed in con- 
nection with other factors in ascertain- 
ing the measure for computing the ex- 
cise ‘with respect to the carrying on or 
doing of business’ by the petitioner.” * * * 


Case Involving Period 
Covered Is Cited 


While this decision has been reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
the ground that the statute indirectly 
imposed a tax on the income of Govern- 
ment and tax-exempt municipal securi- 
ties (see Macallen Co. v. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 279 U. S., 620, 49 S. 
Ct., 432), it is not believed that the re- 
versal affects the position taken by the 
Massachusetts courts that the tax is a} 
single excise. 

The only Massachusetts case found 
which discusses the period covered by 
the tax is Springdale Finishing Co. v. 
Commonwealth (242 Mass., 37, 136 N. E., 
250). The facts were stipulated, from! 
which it appears that a tax was assessed | 
on the petitioner as of Apr. 1, 1920, ana 
paid. On July 29, 1920, the petitioner 
cisposed of all of its assets and busi- 
ness, and thereafter the commissionex | 
of corporations and taxation assessed a 
tax as of a date five days before sucn 
sale, based upon the petitioner’s net in- 
come from Jan. 1, 1920, to the date of 
sale. The court said: 

“This is a-petition under G. L., chap-| 
ter 68, section 77, for the abatement of 
a tax alleged to have been exacted il- 
legally. The petitioner, a corporation 
organized under the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, confessedly was carrying on} 
business within this Commonwealth up 
to July 29, 1920. On _ that date 
it conveyed all its assets and busi- 
ness to a Delaware corporation. No 
notice of this sale was given to the tax 
commissioner or any other officer of the 
Commonwealth before Nov. 16, 1920. On 
Sept. 21, 1920, at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing held in Massachusetts, the dissolu- 
tion of the petitioner as a corporation | 


was authorized. On Nov. 12, 1920, pe-| 


tition for dissolution was filed and decree 
os same was entered on Mar. 10, 


was cooterminoug with the calendar yeai. | 


“The last return of net income rer-; 


dered by the petitioner to the Federal 
Government next prior to Apr. 1, 1920, 


covered the period from Jan. 1, 1919, to| 


Dec. 31, 1919, both inclusive. The tax 
here in issue was in truth measured in 
respect of income for the period Jan. 1, 
1920, to July 29, 1920, both inclusive, 
under St. 1919, chapter 355, as amended 
by St. 1920, chapter 549, now G. L., 
chapter 63. 

“The tax is an excise and not a prop- 
erty tax. It is so declared in section 2 
of said chapter 355. There is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the name given 
to it by the General Court. (S. S. White 


The fiscal year of the petitioner | 


‘ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and Fite Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—State 
accrual— 


* The Massachusetts corporation excise tax accrues on Apr. 1. The excise tax 
assessed as of Apr. 1, 1921, against the M. Company, which is on an accrual 
fiscal year basis, its fiscal year ending Mar. 31, accrued within the taxpayer’s 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1922, and constituted a proper deduction for that 
year. The excise tax assessed as of Apr. f, 1922, had not accrued on Mar. 31, 
1922, and therefore may not be deducted in the return for the fiscal year ended 
on that date. (As to the change in the Massachusetts laws, see chapter 258, 
Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1927, approved Apr. 15, 1927, effective Jan. 
1, 1928.)—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 6616.)—V U. S. Daily, 2349, Oct. 1, 1930. 


taxes-—Massachusetts Zorporation excise tax—Date of 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


George Francis. Olde Boston 
19 p. illus. Lexington, Mass, 
1930. 30-20104 
Ramsey, Elizabeth. ... The history of to- 
bacco production in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, by ... (Smith college studies in 
history. vol. xv, no. 3-4. April-July, 
1930.) p. 95-206. Northampton, Mass., 
The Department of history of Smith col- 
lege, 1930. . 30-20118 


Pearson, 


mail; a trip with the airmail from Argen- 
towne. 


| tina to the United States over the world’s 
longest and fastest mail route. (The 
Chicago daily news reprints. ‘no. 42.) 
43 p., illus. Chicago, The Chicago daily 
news, 1929. 30-20113 
| Wright, F. J. The mew nature study. 287 


familiar things, by ... 6th ed. rev. and 
enl. 342 p.,, illus. Phil., J. B. Lippincott 
co., 1930. 30-19980 
Schwarzkopf, Ernst. Plain and ornamental 
forging. 2d ed. (Wiley technical series.) 
281 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 
30-19929 

Soper, George Albert. Street cleaning and 
refuse collection and disposal in Euro- 


struction standards; specifications for 
residential building. 186 p., illus. Cin- 
cinnati, O., American building associa- 
tion news co., 1930. 30-19925 
— Rufus Calvin. The Holy Spirit. 
162 p. 


house, 1930. 30-19947 


p. London, T. Butterworth, 1929. 30-19934 | 
Sadtler, Samuel Schmucker. Chemistry of | Wyman, John M. Building and loan con- | 


Cleveland, 0., Central publishing | 


OCTOBER 1, 1930 


Court Sustains Assessment 
Invoked on Duty-free Imports 


Company Said to Have Failed to Comply With Law Requir- 
ing Customs Supervision of Exportation of Articles 
Within Six Months of Entry 


New York, Sept. 30.—Imports, entered 


| under bond, duty free, for exportation | 


|within six months, must be exported un- 
|der customs supervision. Failure t@ com- 
iply with the rules invokes the assess- 
‘ment of full duty, according to » decision 
|just rendered by the United States Cus- 
‘tems Court. 

The court overrules a protest of Del 
Monte-Hitkey, Inc., against the assess- 
|ment of duty, by the collector of cus- 
toms here, upon certain models of 
women’s wearing apparel. These models 
were entered under special bond for ex- 
portation within six months, under sec- 
tion 308, Tariff Act of 1922, as models 
of women’s wearing apparel imported by 
manufacturers for use solely as models 
in their own establishments, and not for 
sale. The merchandise, not having been 
jexported under customs supervision be- 
'fore the expiration of the bonded period, 
jwas assessed for duty at 45 cents per 


paragraph 1115, Tariff Act of 1922, as 





Validity of Mississippi 
Taxes Pending in Suits 


State of. Mississippi: 
l Jackson, Sept. 30. 


The validity of the State license taxes 
and gas pipe lines is 
| pending in the Federal court at New Or- 
eans. The cases were argued before 
Judges Foster, Holmes and Cox Sept. 27. 


lon cotton buyer: 





pean cities, with suggestions applicable 
to New York, by ... October, 1929; re- 
port to the Committee of twenty on street 
and outdoor cleanliness, appointed by the 
New York academy of medicine. 31 p., 
illus. N. Y., Press of C. C. Morchand 
co., 1929. 30-19931 


| Stephenson, Terry E. Caminos viejos; tales 


found in the history of California of 
especial interest to those who love the 
valleys, the hills and the canyons of 
Orange County, its traditions and its 
landmarks, by . .-. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, with maps and with woodcuts, 
the latter by Miss Jean Goodwin and 
Arthur Ames. 110 p., illus. Santa Ana, 
Calif., Pub. on the press of the Santa 
Ana high school and Junior college by* 
its director, T. E. Williams, 1930. 30-20101 
Thiesing, Louis Merrill. Merrill’s veneer 
footage calculator; a rapid and accurate 
veneer footage calculator; answers to 
64,320 problems. 1 v. Indianapolis, Ind., 
vu. E. Mendenhall, 1929. 30-19927 
Thomason, Calvin Cornelius. Economic 
problems and cases, revised. 106 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Rochester ath- 
enaeum and mechanics institute, 1930. 
30-20110 
Waddy, Percival Stacy. Homes of the 
Psalms; their original meaning and 
structure illustrated by the surroundings 
in which they were first used, by ... 293 
p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
- 30-19950 
Wheeler, Raymond Holder, ed. Readings 
in psychology, by ... with special read- 
ings by Harry Helson, Milton Metfessel 
and Thomas D. Cutsforth. 597 p., illus. 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 
30-19946 


Wood, Junius Boyd. Homeward flies the 


Government Books» 
and Publications 





Co. v. Commonwealth, 212 Mass., 35, 43, 
98 N. E., 1056, Ann. Cas. 1913C, 805.) 
It is in substance as well as in name an 
excise. It is imposed upon every do- 
mestic corporation ‘with respect to the 
carrying on or doing business by it." 


' Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
Library of Congress card numbers ave 





Said chapter 355 follows both in form 
and substance the system} of raising rev- 
enue for the support of government from 
domestic corporations by excise rather 
than by property tax, which long has 


been established in this Commonwealth. | 


(Eaton, Crane & Pike Co, v. Common- 
wealth, 237 Mass., 523, 527, 130 N. E., 
99; Farr Alpaca Co. v. Commonwealth, 
212 Mass., 156, 98 N. E., 1078, and cases 
there collected; Bellows Falls Power Co. 
v. Commonwealth, 222 Mass., 51, 109 N. 
E., 891, Ann. Cas. 1916C, 834.) 


“This tax is a single excise measured 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Prom@lgated Sept. 30 


F. A. Gillespie, Docket Nos. 19832, 19833, 
18993 and 30639. 

Where the period for collection of 
additional taxes for 1917 and 1918 
which were assessed in 1922 expired 
while the Revenue Act of 1926 was 
in effect, and waivers further ex- 
tending the time for collection were 
executed after the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1928 and before 
Jan, 1, 1929, it is held that the ef- 
fect of such waivers under section 
506 of the Revenue Act of 1928 is 
to remove the bar laid down by the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and permit sub- 
sequent collection. 

Where taxes were assessed before 
June 2, 1924, claims in abatement 
filed, collection stayed, and payment 
of part of the amounts assessed 
made within one year after the Rev- 
enue Act of 1928 was'enacted, which 
was also after the period for col- 
lection had expired, held that section 
611 of the Revenue Act of 1928 bars 
the recovery by the taxpayer of the 
amounts so paid. 

Constitutionality of sections 506 
and 611 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
considered and it is held that the 
efiactment of these provisions was 
within the power of Congress. 

Additional tax assessed for 1919 
within the statutory period and paid 
in 1928 held to have been paid within 
the statutory period for collection as 
extended by waivers and is not an 
overpayment within the meaning of 
section 607 of the Revenue Act of 
1928. \ 

Assessment and collection of the 
deficiency proposed for 1919 held to 
be barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Waiver executed by petitioner and 
respondent held valid to extend the 
period for assessment of 1920 taxes 
to Dec. 31, 1927, and as the deficiency 

_ notice was mailed before that date 
assessment and collection are not 
barred. 

Ohio Mining Company, Docket No. 33568. 

Petitioner, in filing a separate re- 
turn for the calendar year 1922, ex- 
ercised an election, under the cir- 
cumstances here, which binds it to 
make all returns thereafter upon 
the same basis. It may not later file 
consolidated returns for 1922, 1923 
or subsequent years, unless permis- 
sion to change the basis is granted 
by the Commissioner. 


sion of The United States Daily. The 

given. In ordering, full title, and not 

| __ the card numbers, should be given. 

| New Two-winged Flies of the Family Cal- 

liphoridae From China—No. 2844, From 
| the Proceedings of the United States Na- 

} tional Museum, Vol. 78, Art. 1. Smith- 

sonian Institution, United States National 

Museum. Free. 

; Announcement of the Fifth Annual National 
Congress of Vocational Agricultural 
Students—Miscellaneous Circular No. 6. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Free. 

Survey of Current Business, September, 
1930—No. 109. -Issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year. 21-26819 


per hour. 


L. G. Wolfe, administrator, estate Ber- 
nard P, Lanteri, Docket No. 20202. 


The whole of a community estate 
in California should be included in 
the gross estate of the deceased 
husband. 

The Commissioner is not estopped 
from reasserting a deficiency by rea- 
son of his having theretofore er- 
roneously abated the assessment and 
refunded the tax paid. The interest 
paid on the amount of refund does 
not constitute a part of the reas- 
serted deficiency. 

The assessment and collection of 
the tax here involved are not barred 
by limitation, 

Fletcher Savings & Trust Company, 
executor, estate of Lizzie Ada Pettis, 
Docket No. 87099. 

A husband and wife, by deed of 
gift, acquired real estate as tenants 
by the entirety; on the death of the 
husband one-half of the value of 
that real estate was included in his 
gross estate. The wife having died 
within five years after the death of 
the husband, and the whole value of 
that real estate being included in 
her gross estate, there should be al- 
lowed, as a deduction under section 
303 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, one-half of that value. 

H. Gwinn, beneficiary, estate of M. A. 
Gwinn, Docket No. 32763. _ 

A decedent and her son held prop- 
erty in California joint tenants since 
before the Federal estate tax, the de- 
cedent dying Oct. 5, 1924. In the 
circumtances of the instant case and 
under the applicable provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, subdivi- 
sions (e) and (h) of section,302, 
held, the respondent in computing 
estate tax committed no error in 
including one-half the value of the 
joint estate in the gross estate of 
the decedent. 


Leo M. Klein, Samuel Jackson, Docket 
Nos, 39457, 39458. 

Under the circumstances of this 
case, held that no basis exists for 
the allowance of a deduction for an 
alleged bad debt. 

Benton Harbor State Banks, Docket No. 
31369, 

The evidence fails to prove that a 
certain debt was uncollectible in the 
taxable year. 


speed. 





mileage cost 


FOR 


THE SPEED of the Ford tri-motored, all- 
metal transport has been materially 
increased. At the recent air races in 
Chicago, a Ford 5-A.T. plane, equipped 
with three Pratt & Whitney Wasp en- 
gines, won the multi-motored race with 
an average speed of 144.24 miles 


Maximum speed of the 5-A.T. has 
been increased from 135 to 152.5 miles 
per hour, and the cruising speed is now 
122 miles per-hour instead of 112. 


The new plane takes off after ‘a 
shorter run, climbs faster than the for- 


mer model, and has the same landing 


Added speed has been attained 
through painstaking refinements of 
fuselage and nacelle design but with- 


out expenditure of additional power. 


This marked advance in aeronautical 


design causes a material decrease in 


of operation. 


Transport operators see in this plane 
the opportunity of accelerated air line 
travel by increasing inter-city cruising 
speeds, and at the same time, decreasing 
their operating costs. 


;pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, under | 
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| Information regarding these publications 

| may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

| Virginia—Real Estate Directory-Bylletin 
Containing List of Broxers and Sales- 
men of Virginia. The Virginia Real Es- 
tate Commission, Richmond, 1930. ( 

|New York—Fees and Taxes Caarged In- 
surance Companies Under the Laws of 
New York Together With Abstracts of 
Fees, Taxes and Other Requirements of 
Other States. Insurance Department, 
Albany, 1930. 

New York—Digest of Laws Repealing or 
Amending the Provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law of the State of New York. 
Insurance Department, Albany, 1930. _ 

Kentucky—Kentucky Directory for the Use 
o 


articles of wearing appgrel, wholly or in| 
chief value of wool. 

The importers contended that the} 
‘models in question had been exported! 
with certain other models before the ex- 
piration of the bonded period. This ex-| 
planation is not accepted by the court. | 
Judge — writes an =e ee | 
forth the collector’s assessment was justi- ts State and County Officials 
fied. (Protest 406519-G-49807-28). of Genetal Asstubly of the Staee7ae 
| “ ; ‘ Kentucky: 
Illinois Gasoline Tax fort, 1930. 


| Minnesota—Fifty-ninth Annual Report of 
For Farm Fuel Explained the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Mlinois: 


State of Minnesota. Garfield W. Brown, 
Springfield, Sept. 30. 


Commissioner of Insurance, St. Paul, 
1929. 

The Illinois motor fuel tax law does 
not exempt from tax gasoline used in 
motors upon the public highways while 
|propelling agricultural machinery or 
machinery used for agricultural pur- 
psses, the Attorney General of Illinois, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, has advised the 
Illinois Department of Finance. 

The question arose in connection with 
a motor used not only to shell corn on 
certain farms, but also for transporting 
the machinery along public highways, the 

inion explained. 

OP aie it may be a difficult task 
at any time to determine the quantity 
of gasoline used for such purpose upon 
the public highways but that is a mat- 
ter devolving upon the claimant and you 
have a right to insist that he make such 
| Showing in his claim,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral said. 


Florida Ruling Given 
On Land Buyer’s Rights 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 30. 


When a purchaser of land for taxes 
is ejected, he may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, obtain reimbursement for 
improvements erected on the property 
'the Attorney General of Florida, Fr 
|H. Davis, says in reply to an inquiry, 

Where such a purchaser loses the prop- 
erty because of a defective title, there 
is a legal proceeding by which the par- 
ities recovering the same may: be com- 
pelled to pay for the improvements, pro- 
vided the mecessary steps are taken 
within three months and the tax title 
was apparently good, the Attorney Gen- 
eral explained. 
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ADDED SPEED 


‘THE 


FORD PLANE 


‘SPECIFICATIONS OF FORD 5-A.T. TRI-MOTORED, 
ALL-METAL TRANSPORT 


13,500 lbs. 


Gross weight . 


Empty (but completely 
equipped for passen- 


ger service) 7,600 Ibs. 
5,900 lbs. 
3,643 lbs. 


-152.5 m.p.h. 


Disposable load . 
Pay load 


Maximum speed . 


Cruising speed—at 1700 


r.p.m. 122 m.p.h. 


64 m.p.h. 


Stalling speed. . « « 


Range with standard 
560 miles 


1,050 ft. per min. 


fuel capacity . 


Climb—at sea level . 


Climb from sea level in 


lOmin. . - « - 8,000%. 


Ceiling — Service 3 
18,500 ft. 
20,500 ft. 


motors .« + « « e 


Absolute 3 motors 
Absolute (any 2- 
engine combina- 


tion) 10,500 ft. 


Dimensions — General 
Span . 
Length . 
Height . 
Tread 

Cabin Width 
Height 
Length . 


Volume . 


Area Wing 


Passenger accommoda- 


77’ 
50’ 
12’ 
18’ 

4’ 


10” 
3” 
0” 
" 
6” 
6’ 0” 

18’ 9” 

529 cu. ft. 

835 sq. ft. 


tions— 
Removable Seats 13 to 15 


30 cu. ft. 
277 to 355 gals. 
34 gals. 


3 Wasps 
1,260 H.P. 


* 


Baggage Space . 
‘ 


Gasoline capacity 


Oil capacity . . 


Power — Engines 
Total Power 


A 


\ 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


- 
' 


\e 


Frank K. Kavanaugh, Frank-> 


‘ 
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< | Public Utilities 
Public Utilities Litigation on Docket 


Of Supreme Court Given in Summ 


Decisions Sought in Actions Involving Bus 


Transportation, Power Rights, Irriga- 
tion, Water Works and Phone Rates 


Questions arising from motor bus 


transportation, power development, irri- 
gation, water works operations, tele- 


hone rates and general taxing prob- 
foes are involved in the public utility | ment 
cases now on the docket of the Supreme! mission v, Maxcy, No. 464. 


Court of the United States, which con-|was previously taken from the judgment 


venes on Oct. 6 for its 1930 term. 
Three of the cases involve the issuance 

of certificates of convenience and ne- 

cessity for motor bus routes in Colorado, 


Ohio and Washington, and a Canadian | 


owned corporation importing electrical 
current into Washington as well as an 
electric company in South Carolina are 
litigants in two other suits. Four irri- 
gation districts are before the court, two 
eases involving Federal projects, the 
Roosevelt Dam and the Pathfinder Res- 
ervoir. 

The cases reviewd in this article /are 
exclusive of those affecting railroads, a 


summary of which was published in the} 


27. 


‘issue of Sept. 

‘For the reason that the Supreme 
Court of Ohio is building a considera- 
ble volume of authority adverse. to the 
development of motor bus transporta- 
tion without giving proper considera- 
tion to the public convenience and_ ne- 
cessity to be served by such service,” 
as stated in the petitioner’s brief, the 
Court is asked to review the case of 
Salisbury Transportation Company Vv. 
Stank Electric Railroad Co., No. 162._ 

According to the petition, the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, after a 
hearing, found that public convenience 
and necessity required an increase in 
the certificated equipment of the Salis- 
bury Transportation Company to per- 
mit the operation of an hourly unre- 
stricted bus service between Canton and 
Alliance, Ohio. ; 

The Supreme Court of Ohio reversed 
the decision of the Commission without, 
it is alleged, giving consideration to the 
record as required by the law, basing 

~ their decision solely upon an interpre- 
tation of the findings of one of the 
members of the Commission. 

The petition for review h 
been acted upon. 

During the last term the 

agreed to consider the case of Cox v. 
People of the State of Colorado, No. 20, 
in which proceedings of the State Public 
Utilities Commission are attacked as be- 
ine violative of the Federal Constiution. 

It is pointed out in the appellant’s 
brief that Mr. Cox was operating a mo- 


tor bus freight service and the Commis- | 


sion, upon a_ self-initiated complaint, 
found him guilty of operating this serv- 
ice without a certificate of convenience 
and necessity as required by the State 
Public Utilities laws. f 
The appellant, in his brief, directly 
attacks the validity of the public util- 
ities laws of Colorado, contending, 
among other things, that their enforce- 
ment “abridges the equal footing privi- 
leges and immunities in violation of the 
Federal guaranty to each State of the 
Enabling Act of Congress, 1875,” and is 
contrary to republican form of govern- 
ment prohibiting any person or persons, 


exercising either legislative, executive or { 


judicial power, to also exercise at the 
same time either one or both of the other 
powers. 

Electrical Energy 


Case Listed on Docket 


From Washington comes the case of 
North Bend State Lines, Inc., v. Den- 
ney, No. 134, in which an order of the 


The rates prescribed by the ‘Railroad 
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Radio 


Loses Lease Case 


Court Order Involves Revenues 
From Gas and Oil in Red 
River Bed 


State of Oklahoma: 

’ Oklahoma City, Sept. 30. 
The Commissioners of the Oklahoma 
State School Land Board have been 
ordered by the Oklahoma Supreme Court 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Oklahoma Board State Is Advised 'Alleged Inflation of Assets 


| 


Insolvent Insurer 


~ 


California Attorney General 
Urges Delay Pending Suit 


| 


AvuTHorizep Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT\BY THE UNITED, STATES DAILY 


Insurance 


Accounting Specialist of Federal Trade Commission Testi- 
fies Methods Used in Merger by Carolina Company 
Were ‘Indefensible’ 


\ ~ 


Carl H. Depue, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accounting specialist, who on Sept. 
29, testified that the capital assets of 


Commission of Wisconsin for the Wash-/|to repay bonuses and rentals held on oil 
burn (Wis.) water works are attacked|and gas leases in the Red River bed. 
as confiscatory in the jurisdictional state-| The leases were sold by the State when 
ment filed in the case of Railroad Com-/ title to ownership of the bec was in con- 
An appeal | troversy between the United States, 
| Oklahoma and Texas. 
jof a specially constituted three-judge | 
| court granting an injunction. against the) p, D. Brunson et al. v. the Commissioners 
| Commission restraining the enforcement | of the Land Office, requires repayment 
| of the rates, |of an amount between $40,000 and $50,- 
| The Supreme Court of 
| States during the last term Tremanded/| where the following additional informa- 
| the case to the statutory court for find-| tion was made available. 


To End Receivership of 


the Carolina Power & Light Co., of 
Raleigh, N. C., are inflated by more than 


' 
The decision, rendered in the case of 


the United | 000, it was announced at the Land Office, | 


| ings of fact and conclusions of law and| } The Supreme Court reversed and re- 


This order 
complied with, the 
brings its appeal to 


{to enter a decree thereon. 
| having now been 
| Commission again 
| the Supreme Court. 


|Water Rights of San Diego 
|River Are Contested 


A case involving water rights on the 
|San Diego River in California claimed 
jon either side to arise from grants of | 


manded the decision of the Oklahoma 
|County district court, denying D. 
| Brunson and others a writ of mandamus 
to forte the Commissioncrs of the Land 
| Office to repay the money, and instead 
| directed the writ be issued immediately 
against each Commissioner, except Gov- 
ernor Holloway, who cannot be sued as 
'an officer. 


Oil was discovered in the Red River bed 


the United States and the Viceroy of!in 1919. A dispute arose between Texas, 
the King of Spain is sought to be re-| Oklahoma and the United States Govern- 


viewed by the petition for a writ of cer- 
|tiorari in the case of La Mesa, Lemon 
Grove and Spring Valley Irrigation Dis- 
trict v. City of San Diego, No. 305. The 
| petition has not yet been acted upon. 

| The city, it is explained, sought a de- 
leree in effect declaring and quieting its 
|alleged paramount right and title to 


River and its tributaries for use of its 
inhabitants at any time when its needs 
might require it. 

The present irrigation district, it is} 
pointed: out, is the successor in interest 
of the San Diego Flume Company and 
claims its right to take the waters under 
ja direct grant from the United States, | 
| by virtue of which it is required to sup- | 
| ply water for the Capitan Grande tribe | 
of Indians. | 

The Supreme Court of California, it is 
| pointed out, sustained the claim of the 
| City and in so doing, the petitioner de- 





as not yet|Clares, it construed the rights of the/Suit was instituted, it is stated, when 


| United States and its wards to water 


court |as subordinate to the rights of the city|the contract and take gas from its sub- 


and held that the grantee of the United 
| States, which is also the agency of the 
| United States for the purpose of fur-; 
|nishing water to its wards, can be de- 
|prived of its rights and incapacitated 
from performing its obligations to the 
| Federal Government. 

Objections to the construction of addi- 
|tions to the Roosevelt Dam irrigation 
| project form the basis of the action in the 
lease of Wood et al. v. Salt River Valley 
| Water Users Association, No. 357. The 
objection is grounded in the contention 
that the increased liability incident to 
the further construction isa violation of 
the stockholder’s contracts. 


Decisions Are Sought 
| On Irrigation Rights * 


| It is claimed in the petition for a writ 
of certiorari, which has not been passed 
upon, that the act of the Arizona Legis- 
lature, permitting an increased bond is- 
|sue for this purpose, impairs the obliga- 
tion of contract entered inte by the} 
plaintiffs when they agreed to subscribe | 
jand obligated themselves to pay for! 
| stock, in that, at the time the contract 
| was entered into, the indebtedness was 
limited to: only two-thirds of"the capital | 
stock. | 
| It is alleged that the ruling of the} 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth| 





ltake all the waters of the San Diego| 


jfor hydroelectric power sole at Muscle 


|368, a tax on property created by a 


, Gas Co. v. Tax Commission of Ohio, con- 
; tests the validity of a tax on gas piped 


Department of Public Works granting | Circuit upon the matter is erroneous be-' 
a certificate of convenience and neces- | cause it permits the directors to levy an 
sity to a motor coach line, that it might | assessment that is a lien on the plain-| 
have a through route, is contested. itiff’s lands, if valid and collectible by ac- | 


Previous facilities over the particu-| tion of foreclosure, fo. each shareholder’s | 
lar route had existed by means of trans- 


fer to the appeliant’s buses, it is stated 
in the jurisdictional statement, but not- 
withstanding the claimed satisfactory 
service, a through route was granted an- 
other bus company over the same route 
so that there would not be the necessity 
of change. 


The Supreme Court of Washington, 


proportionate part of the increased in- 
| debtedness, in face of an express provi- 
sion of the charter that the private prop- 
erty of the shareholder shall be exempt 
from the corporate indebtedness. 

The right of the United States to re- 
cover money from an irrigation district 
under a contract to impound waters in 


it is added. atni oir | 1 
order and it is now contended ,that such | question in the case of Bridgeport Irriga- 
action deprived the appellant of its prop- | tion District v. United States, No. 329. 
erty on the pretext that the convenience | _ The suit, it is explained in the peti- 
afforded a passenger by obviating the| tion not yet submitted, was instituted 
necessity of a change from one stage to | . t ates 
another rose to the dignity of public con- | the Irrigation District now contends was 
venience and necessity, and warranted |°Utside the scope of the authority of 
confiscation of the appellant’s property. the officers who made it. 


sustained the Department’s | the Pathfinder Reservoir is brought into| 


by the United States on a contract which | 


oe as to the ownership of the river 
; bed. = 

| While the title was in litigation, the 
|Oklahoma Commissioners issued oil and 
|gas leases to Brunson and others. The 
| dispute over the ownership was settled 
| when the title was given to the United 
; States and leases issued by Oklahoma 
were declared void. 

When Brunson and others demanded re- 
tutn of the money, the Commissioners 
refused on the ground that the bonuses 
could not be repaid without an act of 
the legislature. Bills calling for the re- 
fund kave been placed before the legis- 
lature but failed to pass. 


involved was made py the glass com- 
pany in agreeing to “take all its re- 
quirements of gas for its plant * * * from 
the Twin City Pipe Line Company, so 
long as the Twin City Pipe Line Company 
can adequately supply its requirements.” 


the glass company threatened to violate 


sidiaries. 

he circuit court of appeals permitted 
this, holding that the contract was in 
partial restraint of trade and such a con- 
t¥act, for a public utility, was against 
public policy and unenforceable. 
_ Seven of the cases before the court 
involve matters of taxing public utility 
interests arising from State taxing stat- 
utes. These cases were reviewed in an 
azticle of this series on State tax mat- 
ters appearing in the issue of Sept. 24. 

Alward v. Johnson, No. 41, involves a 
tax on gross receipts derived from car- 
rying the United States mails; Clark 
Vv. Maxwell, No. 52, a tax on motor bus 
carriers; Alabama v. United States, a li- 
cense tax imposed on the United States 





Shoals plant in Alabama; Interstate 
Transit, Inc., v. Lindsey, No. 358, a tax 
on interstate buses based on carrying ' 
capacity; Susquehanna Power Co. v.| 
State Tax Commission of Maryland, No. 


dam erected under authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; and East Ohio 


from West Virginia into Ohio. 

Chicago telephone rates, prescribed! 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, | 
are at issue in the case of Smith et al. 
v. Hlinois Bell Telephone Co., No. 90,| 
which has been carried over from last | 
year’s docket. The decision of this case, 
it is pointed out in the jurisdictional 
statement, affects a fund of approxi- | 
mately $11,000,000, exclusive of inter- 
est, which has been acquired under 
the provisions of the district court’s 
temporary injunction restraining the 
enforcement of the Commission’s rate, 
to be repaid by the company’s sub- 
scribers in the event the lower rate. | 
contended for by 
sustained. ‘A 

The Commission points out in its 
| brief that the pendency of this case, since 
1923, has prevented any further in- 
| vestigation into the company’s rates, 
frevenues and expenses. 

The alleged destruction of a franchise 
; to operate a ferry across the Ohio River 





the Commission, is 


|pointment of receiver 


Reciprocal Association | 
| 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 30. 


vised the State Treasurer, Charles 
Johnson, to withhold compliance with a 
demand of the receiver of the Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal Association of Texas, 
|appointed by the United States District 
| Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
‘fornia, to turn over to him certain ma- 
tured coupons on bonds held as security 
under the provisions of the California 


D.|Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


| Mr. Webb pointed out that there is 
|now a petition before the District Court 
to revoke the appointment of the re- 
ceiver. This petition is based on the 
|ground that the State of California, 
; through its Insurance Commissioner, ac- 
quired jurisdiction of the affairs and as- 
sets of the association prior to the fil- 
ing of the petition for a receiver and the 
appointment of a receiver and also that 
the jurisdiction of the court to appoint 
a receiver was based upon an award 
of the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission which was void on its face. 

The Attorney General recommended 
that the receiver’s demand not be com- 
plied with pending the final decision on 
the revocation of the receivership. He 
stated that the Insurance Commissioner 
would appeal an adverse decision to the 
District Court to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Mr. Webb’s opin- 
ion follows in full text: . 

History of Receivership 

Dear Sir: This is in reply to your re- 
quest of Aug. 22, 1930, for advice as to 
whether you should comply with the de- 
mand of the receiver (in ‘the Federal 
court) of the Lumbermen’s Recipyocal 
Association to turn over to him certain 
matured coupons on bonds held as se- 
curity under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. I assume these 
bonds were deposited with you in com- 
pliance with the requirements of that 
act. 

From information obtained through 





| Honorable Frank L. Guerena, the attor- 


ney for the Insurance Commissioner, it 
appears that the bill in equity for the 
receiver of this association was _ insti- 
tuted in the Federal court of this dis- 
trict on July 29, 1930, and a receiver 
that day appointed. 

Prior to July 29,:1930, the Insurance 
Commissioner, preoeeding under sections 
2 and 2a of the Liquidation Act, (Statutes 
of California, of 1919, page 265), as- 
sumed technical possession of the books 
and reeords of the association atiits prin- 
cipal place of business in San Francisco; 
impounded the bank account of the asso- 
ciation in the Crocker First National 
Bank; entered upon an examination of 
the a8sgciation’s affairs; and demanded 
of the attorney fn fact a certain promis- 
sory note in the sum of $10,000, belong- 
ing to the association, which demand, 
however, was ignored., 

On July 31, 1930, a receiver was~ap- 
pointed in the hone State (Texas) of 
the association. A copy of a telegram 
addressed to the Insurance Commissioner 
contains the information that the license 


|of this association was cancelled by the 


Texas Insurance Commissioner on July 
23, “at which time concerned passed out 
of” his hands. I am further informed 
by a letter from the Texas Insurance 
Commissioner that notice of his inten- 
tion to forfeit the permit to do business 
in that State was given to the associa- 
tion on July 14, and thereafter an ex- 
aminer and a special representative were 
in touch with all transactions of the con- 


,cern from that day on. 


Based on Unpaid Award 
Mr. Guerena’s letter informs me that: 
“The bill of complaint asking the ap- 
in the Federal 
court was based on an unpaid award 
made by the Industrial Accident Com- 
|mission of California. On Aug. 5, 1930, 
the employer involved in the proceed- 
ing before the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission petitioned for a rehearing on the 
|ground that the award was void on its 
|face and he was not protected or exon- 
erated from liability. On Aug. 8, 1930, 
petition for rehearing was granted and 
the award set aside. Thereafter and on 


|is complained of in thé case of Bellaire, |the same day, to-wit, Aug. 8, 1930, the 


Transportation of electrical current 
from a point in Canada into the State 
of Washington is the subject matter in- 
volved in the case of North Port Power 
& Light Co. v. Hartley, No. 66, which 
challenges the constitutionality of the 
so-called alien land owner laws as ap- 
plied to a public utility corporation con- 
trolled by foreign capital. 

The law, it is alleged in the jurisdic- 
tional statement, by its terr-~ makes 
every corporation, the majoriiy of the 
capital stock of which is owned by aliens, 
an alien for the purpose of prohibiting 
the ownership of lands within the State. 

The Northport Power & Light Co. is 
owned largely by the West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co.. Ltd., of Canada, an 
alien corpoation. It is engaged in the 
transmission of electrical curent from 
Canada across the international boundary 
for distribution in Washington. and, in 
so doing, owns various property rights 
within the State. 

It is also contended that the statute, 
making this corporation subject to the 
alien Jand laws, is repugnant to both 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the 1815 
Commerce Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 


Land Condemnation Is 
Opposed by Power Company 


The condemnation of a hydroelectric 
development site is drawn into issue in 
the case of Halpin v. Savannah River 
Electric Co., No. 200, in which the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari remains to 
be submitted. 

The purpose of the action, as explained 
in the petitior, is to restrain and enjoin 
the defendant utility from proceeding to 
eondemn and tal:e a portion of the prop- 
erty lying in South Carolina along the 
eastern side of the Savannah River and 
belonging to one of the plaintiff’s mort- 
gagors. 

It is claimed that the real value of the 
property is as a site for water power 
development and this value depends upun 
its unity, taking into consideration the 
other side of the river. No attempt has 
yet been made to condemn the latter 


_ Under one section of the contract it 
is pointed out that there was a provi- 
sion that the District assign its right, 
title and interest to the waters of the 
North Platte River to the United States. 
Under the Nebraska statutes, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of that 
State, it is urged that the officers of the 
| District exceeded their power in making 
this assignment, hence the contract was 
unenforceable and void. 


Nebraska Irrigation 
Laws Are Challenged 


| It is also alleged that, under the State 
law, no contract of that character could 
be made unless bonds had been voted 
by the electors of the District to provide 
| payment, or unless the contract was au- 
| thorized by the electors. It is claimed | 
4 that neither of these conditions was 
complied with. 
{ The. Irrigation District Laws of Ne- 
braska (Chap, 26, Compiled Stats. 1922), | 
{as.construed .by the Nebraska Supreme | 
Court, are challenged in the case of Spur- | 
rier et al. v. Mitchell Irrigation District 
et al., No. 306. Under the State court’s 
;interpretation of the statute, it is ex-: 
plained, a voluntary corporation for im- 
provement of its lands could by such 
|laws and its organization acquire a le- 
| gal easement over property of third per- 
|sons without consent or compensation, 
thereby resulting in the taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The case arose, it is noted in the state- 
|}ment of jurisdiction in an action for 
damages resulting from the destruction 
{ of the plaintiff’s land by seepage of water | 
| carried in the irrigation district’s canals. 
|The brief-in opposition to review states 
| that the lower court’s denial of recovery 
; was proper on the ground that all land 
|in the State is subject to the burden and 
{easement of subterranean drainage re- 
sulting from the operation of irrigation 
| canals and works and the irrigation of 
| lands on higher levels. 

The question of whether a contract 
| made by a public utility, if even in par- 
|tial restraint of trade, is contrary to 
public policy is raised in the case of 
Twin City Pipe Line Co. et al. v. Hard- 


4 


Benwood and Wheeling Ferry Co. v. In- 


| terstate Bridge Co.. No. 295. The bridge 


company, it is explained in the petition, 
under authority of the Secretary of War, 
the State of West Virginia and the City 
of Benwood, undertook the construction 
of a toll bridge across the river and the 
ferry company sought to enjoin its ac- 
tion by claiming a private right of navi- 
gation across the river, with which the 
abutments of the bridge would interfere. 
An_ Arkansas improvement contract, 
covering work on a levee, is attacked in 
the case of White River Levee District v. 
McWilliams Dredging Co., No. 298. 
According to the petition, which 


|awaits the court’s action, the question 


sought to be presented is whether the 
contract of an Arkansas improvement 
district, the obligation of which is pay- 
able from taxes levied upon benefits ac- 


|cruing to the lands affected, is valid in 
| the absence of any determination of as- 
| sessment of such’ benefits. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which deals with cases involving 
alien property problems, appears on 
page 8 of this issue. 

The next two articles, relating to 
criminal cases and those involving 
personal injuries, will be published 
in the issue of Oct. 2. 


State Traffic Needs 


Some of the States have well organ- 
ized motor vehicle departments, and 
traffic laws that are generally progres- 
sive, but still very far from being on a 
uniform basis. This lack of uniformity 
is one of the serious defects of the situ- 
ation as a whole. Findings of various 
committees of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety lead to 
the belief that the absence of uniformity 
in many sections and regions is a ma- 
terial contributing factor in the volume 
of accidents, injuries and fatalities, es- 
pecially in areas of dense population on 


the borders of two or more States, where | 


different and conflicting laws and regu- 


property, and the taking of one side| ing Glass Co., No. Review by way 
would greatly diminish the value of the| of certiorari has not yet been granted, 


other. it is urged. 


The 


lations are frequently found. (National 


Conference on Street and Highway 


Insurance Commissioner responded in 
the Federal court to an order to show 
cause directed against him by an affida- 
vit showing reciting in detail the cir- 
cumstances above related and also filed 
a petition to revoke the appointment of 
| the receiver on the ground that the com- 
plaint for the receiver did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute good cause 
|for the appointment of receiver and on 
|the further ground that the foundation 
of the application for the receiver had 
been swept away by the granting of said 
| petition for rehearing. 

“The petition to revoke and the order 
to show cause proceeding were heard on 
Aug. 8, 1930, testimony was then taken 
jand the cause argued orally. Written 
jargument was filed consisting of an 
jopening and closing memorandum by 
|the Insurance Commissioner gnd a reply 
|brief by the receiver. The matter has 
been under submission with Federal 
| Judge Louderback since Thursday, Sept. 
| 4, 1930.” 
| The matter is now awaiting decision 
|by the Federal District Court on the 
petition to revoke the appointment of the 
jreceiver. This petition was made upon 
| the ground that the State/ of California, 
|functioning through the Insurance Com- 
missioner, acquired jurisdiction of the 
|affairs and assets of the association, in 
fact acquired technical possession of its 
book and records at its principal place 
of business in San Francisco, prior to the 
filing of the petition for receiver and 
the appointment of such receiver by the 
Federal court; and upon the further 
ground that the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court to appoint a receiver was 
|based upon an award of the Industrial 
| Accident Commission of this State which 
| was void on its face. 
| , Viewing these purported facts in the 
light of the decisions in O’Neill v. Welch, 
245 Fed. 261, Riggs v. Johnson County, 
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$19,000,000, declared on Sept. 30 that this 
“inflation was accomplished by methods 
which are indefensible.” 

Continuing his testimony before Com- 


Attorney General U. S. Webb has ad-/ missioner Edgar A. McCulloch in the 
G. | Commission’s 


investigation of public 
utilities, Mr. Depue, who examined the 
books of the Carolina company, which 
is a subsidiary of the National Power 
& Light Co., and thereby affiliated with 
Electric Bond & Share, asserted that at 
the time of its organization in 1926 the 
inflation caused an increase in capital 
assets of the Carolina Power & Light of 
58 per cent. The elimination of that in- 
flation at the end of 1928, he said, would 
have reduced the company’s fixed capital 
by 28 per cent. 


When Mr. Depue described the financ- 
ing of the company leading to the 
write-up as “indefensible,” Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
sion, who was conducting the examina- 


; tion, stated for the record that the wit- 


ness was expressing his own views and 
not those of the Commission. 


Write-up of $400 
Per Share Charged 


It had been testified on the preceding 
day that for purposes of merging the 
Pigeon River Power Co. with the old 
Carolina Power & Light and its sub- 
sidiaries into the present Carolina Power 
& Light, an intermediary company, the 
United Investors Securities Co. had been 
formed by National Power & Light. Mr. 
Depue said that it was on the books 
of this company that the write-up of 
$400 a share occurred in the value of 
the old Carolina company stock. 

“You do not mean that the organiza- 
tion of this intermediary was illegal?” 
asked Mr. Healy. . 

“No,” replied Mr. Depue, “I mean it 

was indefensible from the misinforma- 
tion that results.” 
"Mr. Healy asked if the value of the 
properties owned by the companies pre- 
ceding the merger had shown any appre- 
ciation during the preceding 20 years, 
and Mr. Depue replied that they had not 
on the books. 

“As to the actual value of the prop- 


6 Wall. 166, and In re Johnson, 167 U. | 


S. 120, it is my opinion that the State 
of California, through the Insurance 
Commissioner, first acquired jurisdiction 
over the affairs and assets of the Lum- 
bermen’s Reciprocal Association in this 
State, and that the appointment of the 
receiver by the Federal court was with- 
out jurisdiction. I therefore advise you 
to withhold compliance with the demand 
of the receiver appointed by the Federal 
court pending the final decision in the 
Federal courts. I am informed that the 
Insurance Commissioner will appeal an 
adverse decision of the Federal district 
court here to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


Next week is 





erty, I have no information other than 
the cost shown in the books,” said the 
witness. “There may have been values 
in excess of book values.’ ’ 

Mr. Healy said that a later witness 
would be offered on the subject of the 
value of the physical properties owned 
by Carolina Power & Light. 


Summary of Facts 


Developed by Report 


At Mr. Healey’s request, Mr. Depue 
summarized the facts of particular in- 
terest which were developed by his re- 
port as follows: 


1. A duplication and inflation of approxi- 
mately $19,100,000 in the fixed capital ac- 
counts of the present Carolina P. & L. Co. 
at the time it was organized and also the 
inclusion therein at the same time of over 
$3,300,000 of unamortized debt, discount 
and expense and other intangibles, all of 
which together increased the fixed capital 
of the present C. P. & L. Co., when it was 
organized, from about $38,500,000 to ap- 
proximately $60,900,000, an increase of 58 
per cent. (See page 57 of report as re- 
vised.) 


2. That inflation is still in the fixed cap- | 


ital accounts of Carolina P. & L. Co., and 
the elimination of such inflation and intan- 
gibles would decrease the company’s total 
fixed’ capital as of Dec. 31, 1928, from 
approximately $79,900,000 to $57,500,000—a 
decrease of 28 per cent. (See page 59 of 
report as revised.) 


3. That inflation was accomplished by 
methods which are indefensible, viz.: 

(a) The creation of an intermediary 
company (without any assets except the 
consideration received for qualifying 
shares) and the issuance of its no: par 
stock at a stated value of $500 per share 
which was five times the par value of 
stock received therefor and approximately 
four times the value thereof as shown by 
the books of the issuing company. 

(b) Transfers of that investment to af- 
filiated companies at the same arbitrarily 
inflated value and issuance therefor of their 
stocks at stated values which were cor- 
respondingly unjustified, and which con- 
stituted an abuse of the use of no par 
stocks and stated values. 


(c) Provisions in the merger agreement 
which may be permissible under the laws 
of some States but which not only do but 
evidently were intended to preclude good 
accounting practice and distort the facts 
by failing the eliminate acquired surpluses 
and prevent the use of book values (in the 
absence of better evidence) as the govern- 
ing factor as to what eliminations should 
be made to properly reflect ‘the consoli- 


| 
| dated results of the merger. 


4. Failure to segregate such inflation and 
intangibles from those items of fixed capi- 
tal which properly constitute the company’s 


|rate base, and by such failure handicap 


if not prevent the State Commission from 
intelligently determining whether or not 
the prevading rates are proper. 

5. Excessive accruals for taxes or at 
least failure to adjust the accrued liabil- 
ity for taxes so as to conform to reason- 
able current expectations, thereby under- 
stating to an appreciable extent the net 
income from operations, a correct state- 
ment of which is essential for rate mak- 
ing purposes. 

6. Inadequate retirement reserves, as in- 
dicated by the fact that provisions for 
same amounted to less than half the amount 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


‘Insolvency Made 


To Keep Funds of By Power Concern Criticized Reason for Loss. 


Of Radio Permits 


Radio Commission Orders 
Revocation of Licenses of 
Stations for Which Re- 
ceivers Are Named. 


~- 


Insolvency of the licensee of any radio 
station shall be grounds for the revoca- 
tion of the station license, the Federal 
Radio Commission has ruled in adopting 
a new general order (Gen. Ord. No. 95) 


which supersedes Gen. Ord. No. 91, deal- 
| ing. with the transfer, either voluntary 
or involuntary, of licenses to stations. 

The appointment of receivers for any 
licensee, states the new order, will be 
considered by the Commission as “prima 
facie proof of insolvency.” The new or- 
der follows in full text: 


For the purpose of giving the Federal 
Radio Commission more accurate infor- 
mation concerning radio stations, for the 
prevention of violations of section 12 
of the Radio Act of 1927, as amendea, 
and further to give effect to other pro- 
visions of the law, it is hereby ordered: 


Applications for Consent 


1. That all applications for consent 
to the assignment of a construction per- 
mit or license shall be made upon forms 
; prescribed by the Commission setting 
torth such facts as are necessary .to 
show that the assignee is eligible and 
qualified ‘to receive a construction per- 
mit or license and that the continued 
operation of the station will be in the 
public interest. Where the assignment 
is voluntary, the application shall be 
executed in duplicate by both assignor 
and assignee, and duplicate verified 
copies of the sale or lease contract shall 
be attached to such application and made 
a part thereof. Such contract shall pro- 
vide that the assignee will have com- 
plete control of the station equipment 
and apparatus and of its operation, in- 
cluding unlimited supervision of pro- 
| grams to be broadcast from the station, 
; and shall be subject only to the consent 
/of the Commission; where, involuntary, it 
| shall be executed by the assignee and 
shall, in addition, set forth the. nature 
of such involuntary assignment, and a 
certified copy of the court order or legal 
instrument by which assignee has ob- 
tained such right; ¢ 

Insolvency of Licensee 


2. That the insolvency of the licensee 
;of any radio station shall be grounds 
for the revocation of the station license 
jand/or the refusal of the renewal 
| thereof. The appointment of receivers 
upon grounds of insolvency and prelim- 
inary adjudications of bankruptcy will 
| be considered by the Commission as 
| prima facie proof of insolvency. | Final 
adjudications will be accepted as con- 
clusive; 


3. That a violation of any of the piv- 
visions of this order will be deemed 
grounds for the revocation of: station 
license, under section 14 of the Radio 
Act of 1927, as amended, or -for denial 
of the application for renewal of the 
station license held by a licensee so vio- 
lating any provision of this order. 
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ire Prevention 


Chimneys and flues inspected 
and repaired if necessary. 


Self-installed electri¢ wiring 


Week a 


ue recinlay 


gone over by electrician. 


Rubbish removed from cellar, 


empty rooms and yard. 


Metal receptacles provided 
for ashes from furnace. 


and your property| 


against fire risks#f 


Open fireplaces 
aioe 


Hand fire-extinguishers in+ 
stalled in the kitchen, base 
ment, ete. 


equipped with 


Family warned of the dangers 


in matches and smoking and 
in the use of inflammable 
cleaning fluids. 


Procured booklet, "26 Don'ts 
and a Do,” from the North 
America Agent. 


Chee 


k off each item as 


the duty is accomplished 


HE WHITE FIREMAN is used. in this advertising 
to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 


a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 


Insurance 


work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 


inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


PHI 


North America 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 


The Oldest American Fire and 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading . a 


ss 


The 


Company of 


1 


LADELPHIA 


Marine lasurance Company — Founded 1792 


§ 


¢) 


4803. Colorado Avenue 


<allenged clause of the contract Safety.) “INSURANCE CO, OF NORTH AMERICA” and its affilicted companies write prectically every form of insurance except life 


>» 
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Aviation 


New Radio Signal | Faulty Technique of Pilots 


Aids Lake Ships 


Chief Cause of Plane Crashes 


1 iti I) | Power Plant Failure Is Placed Second in Analysis of 
To Find Positio Accidents Made by National Advisory Com- 


mittee on Aeronautics 


Seven Stations Equipped 
With Type of Beacon De- 
veloped for Protection of 
Navigation 


“Exceptional progress” has been made 
this year in the protection of Great Lakes 
shipping by radiobeacons, and extension 
of the system is planned for next year, 
the Lighthouse Service has just an- 
nounced. The statement, made public by 
the Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 


The seventh Great Lakes lighthouse 


station inaugurated Sept. 29 the send-, 


ing of a new type of signal, by means 
of which ships may determine their dis- 
tance from the sending station. These 
new signals are a part of the extensive 
radiobeacon system which the Lighthouse 
Service has developed not only upon the 
lakes but upon both coasts of the United 
“States. The seven light stations which 
are now equipped to send out the new 
signals, have both radiobeacon sending 
sets and the usual air or electrically 
operated sirens. 


Sound Determines Distance 


The development of the new signals 
has consisted of perfecting a device 

vhich permits the sounding of both ra- 
&i, and audible signals at the same in- 
Stant. As radio waves are received in- 
stantaneously, and sound waves travel 
at a definite known rate, the navigator 
can determine his distance from one of 
the lighthouse sending stations by not- 
ing the time elapsing between the re- 
ception of the radio signal and the audi- 
ble signal. 


This synchronization, as it is called, 
of radio and sound signals, is an im- 
portant step in the development of ship 
protection, especially in time of fog. 
Within the last few years vessels suita- 
bly equipped have been able to take 
radio bearings on lighthouse sending sta- 
tions, learning thereby the exact direc- 
tion of which their ship lay in relation 
to the lighthouse. ‘When only one sta- 
tion was heard, the only method of de- 
termining distance was by means of 
bow and beam bearings upon the same 
sigtion as the vessel proceeded. Now 
the new signals offer an additional 
means of obtaining distance, and require 
no knowledge of higher mathematics. 


More Stations Planned 


The seven stations upon the Great 
Lakes which now send out synchronized 
signals, have all been equipped for this 
work during the present season, and it 
is now planned to add at least four other 
stations to the list on the opening of 
navigation on the Lakes in the Spring 
of 1931. 

The Great Lakes have been the scene 
of unusual activity on the part of the 
Lighthouse Service, in the field of radio- 
beacons. There are now 29 stations upon 
the five lakes operated by the Ameri- 
can Government, and with the opening 
of navigation last Spring, arrangements 
were made to operate all these stations 
in groups, to facilitate the reception and 
use of their signals by Lake vessels. 
Not only has group operation been 
brought about, greatly benefitjng ship- 
@Ping, but all stations are now operated 

at definite periods each hour in clear 
weather, as well as continuously during 
fog. While at first, the radiobeacons of 
the Lighthouse Service, were thought of 
chiefly as aids in time of fog,-shipping 
has come to look upon them as a neces- 
sity to safe navigation in clear weather 
and fog and at all times of day and 
night. ~ ; 

The first light ,station to send out 
these new synchronized fog and radio 
signals was that at Cape Henry, Va. 
Experiments were made in the Spring 
of 1929, the signals being regularly sent 
beginning in the fall of the same year. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23847.—The Denver Fire Clay Com- 
‘pany, Denver, Colo., v. The Apache Rail- 
way Company et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on firebrick’ and related articles 
from Denver to points in Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon, Wyoming, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Texas and Nevada. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23848.—Quaker City Quality Cracker 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., v. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad et al. Against 
alleged unjust and unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory_ provisions in connection with 
transit at Frederick, Md., and in favor of 
competitors located at that point, from 
wheat originating at points. west of Fred- 
@iick and the output shipped o#t in the 

orm of cracker meal. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable’ rates and reparation. 

No. 23849.—Baltimore Association 
Agnmerce, Baltimore, Md,, v. The Balti- 
moére and Ohio Railroad et al. Against 
joint rates on anthracite coal from points 
in Pennsylvania to Baltimore, Md., for de- 
livery on the tracks of the Baltimore and 
Ohio as unduly prejudicial to and unjustly 
discriminatory against receivers of coal sit- 
uated on its tracks and their traffic, and 
unduly preferential of other receivers of 
like traffic at Baltimore having the advan- 
tage of lower rates from the same shipping 
points, the present rates being combina- 
tions—$3.28 to Baltimore plus switching 
charges. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of joint through, just, 
reasonable and nonprejudicial rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23831.—Burley Home Oil Company, 
Burley, Idaho, et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on refined petroleum products, 
including gasoline, kerosene, 
oils and greases to points in Idaho and 
Montana and switching charges; Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonakle rates and reparation. 

No, 23836.—Savannah Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, Port Wentworth, Ga., v. Inland 
Waterways Corporation et al. Against 
barge line rates and the inclusion of 
storage privileges in connection therewith 
as unduly preferential of such movemédnt 
via the barge line routes from New Orleans 
and Mobile and granted the storage-in- 
transit privilege at Birmingport, Hold and 
Memphis, and the shippers of said sugar, 
and unduly prejudicial of complainant and 
its traffic, in violation of section 3 of the 
act. The establishment and application in 
the future of rates which shall be non- 
discriminatory and nonprejudicial together 

i accompanying rules and practices. 

No, 23837.—The Procter & Gamble Dis- 
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lubricating | shown not to 


Poor technique on the part of the pilot |standardization of instruction, and the 


causes more than 29 yy cent of all civil 
and military aircraft accidents, with 
power plant failures the second most fre- 
quent cause, and pilots’ errors of judg- 
ment third, it is reported ina study of 
methods of analysis of aircraft acci- 
dents published recently by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The fact that all the accidents analyzed 
by the special committee of the N. A. 
C. A. occurred prior to January, 1929, is 
pointed out by the committee, which 
says that many date back several years. 
The committee declares that many of the 
aircraft available to the military serv- 


‘ices were of wartime origin and possibly 


half the pilots and planes comprising 
civil aviation. were unlicensed and not 
subject to Federal regulation. 


Poor technique was the leading cause 
in hoth military and civil flying, a table 
included in the report shows, but the 
percentage of crashes from this cause 
was somewhat higher in civil aeronautics. 
Power plant failure, on the other hand, 
was the cause of more accidents to mili- 
tary pilots than to civilian fliers, the 


‘analysis discloses. 


The appearance in the Army and Navy 
of a smaller proportion of accidents 
classified as “structural failure” is con- 


higher power of military aircraft. 
Spins without engine failure were 8.31 
per cent of the service accidents and 
24.07 of the civil accidents; spins with 


‘engine failure were 1.68 per cent of 


the service crashes and 5.14 of the civil 
accidents, the tables show. 

Weather caused 6.92 per cent of the 
civil accidents and only 3.44 of the 
service crashes, being held responsible 
for 5.16 per cent of the total crashes 
studied. The report points out that 
the larger part played in civil crashes 
is normal since full aerological infor- 
mation has become available for civil 
craft only recently but has been avail- 


sidered to show the value of standard; 


specifications and rigorous supervision, 
the committee declares. 


Landing Accidents Lead 
In Service Aeronautics 


Landing accidents, most numerous in 
service aviation but third in civil areo- 
nautics, were most frequent in the total 
crashes, the statistics show. In Army 
and Navy flying, 32.60 per cent of the 
crashes were of this nature; in civil fly- 
ing 17.50 per cent were of this sort; 
and in the total number of crashes 25.14 
per'cent were janding accidents. 

Military services are more liable to 
point to structural failure as a con- 
tributory cause of accidents, the com- 
mittee believes, than are investigators 
for the Department of Commerce. This 
fact, the report points out, results from 
the point of view that hard usage and 
bad landings are considered a condition 
to be regularly anticipated and for which 
aircraft must be designed. 

Considering the analysis according to 
“causes of accidents” the committee finds 
that errors of judgment and poor. tech- 
nique are about on a par in military and 
civil aviation, but that the percentage 
attributable to disobedience of orders and 
carelessness or negligence “clearly show 
the results of discipline in the military 
services,” 

The larger percentage of power-plant 
accidents in service flying, the report 
says, is to be expected because of the 
difference in the character of operations, 
Much civil flying, it is said, consisted of 
“relatively short flights in the neighbor- 
hood of landing fields,” but with some 
types of military~airplanes, often oper- 
ated over open sea, a “dead engine meant 
almost a sure accident.” 

Service pilots were exposed to a 
greater degree to the hazard of collision 
but operated from bases which were “in 
a large measure better suited for use 
and freer from obstacles,” the commit- 
tee declares. 


Weather Causes More 


Crashes in Civil Aviation 


Discussing the “nature of aircraft 
accidents,” the committee declared that 
comparison of accidents classified as 
“spins after engine failure” and of 
“spins without engine failure” reflects 
the uniformity of training programs 
and methods of. the services and the 


° 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


| By the I. 'C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 3443.—Blocking and staking lumber 
and other articles on cars at North Atlantic 
ports. Proposed increased charges for 
blocking, staking, and otherwise securing 
lumber, timber, logs, poles, and piling on 
or in cars at certain North Atlantic ports 
found justified. Suspension orders vacated 
and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 22567.—Domestic Coke Corporation v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al. 
Formal complaint alleging that the rate 
charged on eight carloads of bituminous 
coal from Goodwill Mine, W. Va., to Fair- 
mont, W. Va., over an interstate route was 
unreasonable, found to have been filed more 
than six months after the informal pre- 
sentation of the claim was closed. Claim 
found to have been abandoned. Complaint 


dismissed. 
No. 22185.—Marquette Coal & Mining 
Chicago & North Western 


Company v. 

Railway Company et al. Complainant and 
intervener. not shown to have been damaged 
by any undue prejudice that may have ex- 
isted in the rates on coal from points in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and IIli- 
nois to Weber, Ill. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19583 and Related Cases.—United 
Clay Products Corporation v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. 1. Rates 
on draintile, in carloads, from Coffeyville, 
Kans., to interstate destinations in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 2. Rate 
on a mixed carload of hollow building tile 
and draintile from Coffeyville, Kans., to 
Perkins, Okla., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint In No. 21590 dismissed. 

No. 14849.—S, W. Thaxter & Company v. 
Director General, as Agent. On further 
hearing, found that because of lack of proof 
rates charged .on shipments of grain and 
grain products, in carloads, alleged to have 
been shipped during Federal control from 
points west of Buffalo, N. Y., to destina- 
tions in Washington and Somerset counties 
and milled in transit at Portland, Me., 
r have resulted in overcharges. 
Complaint dismissed. Original report 95 I, 


iC. C. 693, 
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tributing Company et al., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
vy. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad et al. 
Against combination rates to and from the 
Mississippi River on earload and less-than- 
carload shipments of soap, lard substitutes, 
oils, machinery, printed matter and other 
commodities from Ivorydale, and Cincinnati 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2. 


Additional news of Rail- 
roads will be found today 
on page 10 and 11. 


| 


‘ 


able for service aviators for many 
years. The committee said that “some 


classes of civil flying, mail for instance, 
proceeded in the face of known weather 
conditions when neither military nor 
other civil aviation would normally be 
operating.” ‘ 

Although no definite recommendations 
were formulated, physiological and psy- 
chological problems involved, the report 
says, were studies as having a bearing 
on the number of t of accidents. 
The study of accidents for the purpose 
of analyzing them in such a way as to 
assist in reducing both their frequency 
and severity, the committee declares, “is 
a task which can never be completed but 
must be continued in step with the prog- 
ress of ‘the art.” 

The personnel of the committee at the 
conclusion of the survey are: ~*Dr. 
George. K. Burgess, director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and George K. Lewis, 
director of aeronautical research of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties; Lieut. D. B. Phillips and Lieut, 
J. D. Barker, of the Army Air Corps; 
Lieut. Comdr. L. C. Stevens and Lieut. 
Charles R. Brown, of the Navy; and Ed- 
ward P. Howard and Lester T. Bradbury, 
of the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce. 
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Shipping 
‘‘Healthy Increase”’ Is Found 
In Number of Air Passengers 


‘Great Gain Expected,’ Mr. Glover Says, Following Tour 
Of Western Airports on Behalf of Post Office 
Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Not only were passengers making the 
long ‘hops’ in planes, but they were us- 
ing them for the shért distances of an 
hour or so.” ; 

Mr. Glover expressed enthusiasm over 
the great improvements that have taken 
place at various fields where the han- 
dling of passengers is an important part 
of the air transport business. The op- 
erators of fields, especially the munici- 
palities, have appreciated the fact that 
in building attractive passenger termi- 
nals and equipping them with all the re- 
quirements and comforts of a modern 
passenger terminal, passenger business 


has been stimulated and given a real 
and certain encouragement and made the 
traveling public air minded. 

“The terminals where baggage is 
taken from the passenger by uniformed 
porters and placed on the plane,” Mr. 
Glover pointed out, “with no worry by 
the passenger until he reaches his des- 
tination; a friendly telegraph desk where 
telegrams may be sent forward for hotel 
reservations or advices of arrivals; com- 
fortable waiting rooms, a well kept 
board of the time of arrival and de- 
parture of planes, and last of all the air 


ANp CAMELS are easy to smoke. Here’s smoke with joy in it—a light- 
hearted cigarette—merry and mild. Don’t confuse Camel’s mellow 
mildness with mere flatness or lack of flavor. Every bit of delicate 
aroma in Camel’s naturally mild, sun-mellowed tobaccos is preserved , 
by scientific care in manufacture—kept in Camels for you to enjoy. And 
you can smoke them all day with never a hint of throat discomfort. 


Mild—not flat. 


Modern smokers are awake to that difference. 


They’re swinging to Camels, and the mild fragrance of a cigarette 
made to be enjoyed. 


poe 


“EASY, TO LISTEN TO”—CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 
Wednesday evenings on N. B. C. network, WJZ and 


associated stations. 


Consult your local radio time table, 


of business which the well informed at 
tendant inspires in the waiting pas-. 
senger; all-of these things are doing 
much to create confidence and contribute 
toward the selling of this most modern 
and safe method of travel.” 

Mr. Glover also commented on the ef- 
fort of the operations divisions of the 
passenger lines at the various fields to, 
get their planes out on time. He was not 
sparing in his praise of the >business- 
like way in which the planes are han- 
died before leaving on their passenger- 
catrying flights. ‘ 

Asked what he thought of the outlook 
for passenger business by 2ir, Mr. Glover 
replied: 

“T never felt more encoura 
the outlook for paneer business by 
airplane than at the present time. I pre- 
dict that within the next 12 months there 
will be a very great inerease in the 
passenger-carrying business by planes. 
The great urge to save time is greater 
today than ever before, and the traveling 
public, whether for business, pleasure or 
emergency, will not ignore this method 
of transportation. It is just natural for 
the people of this country to become air 
minded, and they will become so to a 
greater extent within the next year than 
ever before.” 


over 


© 1930, R. J. Reynelds. 


Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
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pI Federal 
Trade Increase 
Marked Month in 

St. Louis Area 


Eighth District Bank Finds 
Wholesale Volume and 
Special Retail Sales 
Helped Recovery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment from’ July was indicated by the 
August statistics. There was no ap- 
parent relaxation from the policy of ex- 
treme caution and conservatism in pur- 


chasing of commodities by merchants | 
and the public which has obtained since | 


early this year. Manufacturers, in turn, 
were holding down their commitments 
on raw materials to a minimum, and 
making up but few goods for which they 
had not orders on their books or fairly 
certain sales prospects. 

‘Lines showing seasonal improvement 
in sales from July to August were mainly 
those dealing in goods for ordinary con- 
sumption. There was no change of mo- 


_|the wholesale section of the Census of . ) 
Distribution, Dr. Theodore N. Beckman. | determine the bases which should be used | 


‘chief governing factor being the avoid- 


Domestic Trade 


Wholesale Distribution Report 
Divides Business in 40 Groups 


Finance 


tribution of Products and Difficulties Met in Kee p- 
ing Individual Operations Secret ~ 


The wholesale distribution reports will | sands of schedules in order to determine 
contain figures on 40 major business|what kinds of business are actually 
groups for all cities of populations be-|being reported. This also served as a 
tween 100,000 and 500,000, according to | means of checking the validity _ of the 
a statement just issued by the chief of | classificationnss now available. In the 


second place, it was found necessary to 


In great metropolitan cities broader | for such a classification. No less. than 
‘classifications will be possible but in| three distinct bases are being considered 
small cities the distribution information | for this purpose: 

will have to be condensed into fewer; a, The way, in which certain goods 
groupings to avoid disclosures, he said. are distributed, namely, the channels of 

The statement follows in fall text: | distribution; . 

For all cities with populations of be-| ». The source of supply of the com- 
itween 100,000 and 500,000 population, | modity or commodities under .considera- 
the wholesale distribution reports of the | tion; and 
current census will contain figures on} c, The utilization of the commodity by 
|about 40 major groups of businesses. |the purchaser. 

For cities of smaller populations, the dis-| To illustrate, soap powder used for 
tribution information will have to bejwashing clothes is included among 
condensed into fewer groupings, while| groceries, simce the great bulk of such 
for the great metropolitan cities it will} merchandise is handled through grocery 
be shown in much greater detail, the channels. ‘This classification obviously 
follows the first basis mentioned above. 





ment in the iron and steel and other 
metal industries as compared with the! 
preceding 30 days. Demand for build-| 
ing materials remained at a low ebb, and| 
reduced activities were reported by lum-| 
ber, fire clay, cement, glass and plumb-| 
ing supply and paint interests. Opera- 
tions at textile plants were at approxi-| 
mately the same rate in August as in 
July, but considerably less than a year 
ago. 

Distribution of automobites moved| 
sharply upward from the low level re- 
corded in July, but was considerably 
below the August average for the st | 
five years. Since the first week of Sep-| 
tember there has been moderate im- 
provement in orders booked by a ma- 
jority of wholesale lines, and special) 
sales conducted by retail establishments 
have resulted in the movement of a} 
heavy volume of goods. Slight improve- 
ment in the bituminous coal industry 
was noted in August, confined chiefly 
to domestic grades, no change having} 
taken place in the general industrial. 
demand. 

The unprecedented drought and exces-| 
sive hot weather prevailing in the dis-| 
trict throughout the growing season of | 


| 





ance of disclosures concerning individual | 
business operations. In each instance 
every effort is being made by the Census 
Bureau to handle the information in the edible), primarily on the!basis of source 
most advantageous manner with the util-| and supply. Similarly, saddlery and 
ity value of the figures the governing harness are classified under the major 
medium, |heading of leather and leather goods be- 
cause of the material from which sad- 


Information Is Translated ion and harness are made primarily. 
Into Numbers or Letters Altogether there are on our classifi- 
cation list 353 kinds of business operat- 


After the answered questionnaires, OF jing in th holesal 
schedules, as they are termed at [ae ie eee. Sat 


Hides and skins, on the other hand, as 
well as furs, feathers, and the like, are 


€'communities it is impossible to present 


Census Bureau, have been received they figures in such detail without disclosing’ 


must be edited and sent through the jndividual o : : 

£ r perations. It is mecessary, 
process of coding. Thus the gathering of! therefore, to present the figures largely 
the information in the new Census of! by the 40 major groups of kinds of busi- 
Distribution is only the first and realiy a ness into which these 353 kinds of busi- 
lessor step in this monumental task. | nesses are divided. 
Se otis anch caine’ Shecked cave:| nti e, eeee tn, hn rs eee Ee 
fully to see if it harmonizes with the other taj] without danger of disclosing indi- 
answers and the entire business geN-| vidual operations of concerns.  How- 
erally, while coding constitutes a means yer, in every instance the information 
of translating the information into sym-|js being handled so as to make it of 


bols that will be later used in punching the greatest value to business men and 
cards for mechanical handling and for <stydents of business. 


electrical tabulation. Allthe information The 40 major groups of businesses 
contained in the questionnaire, or sched- ysed in the tabulations are as follows: 
ule, with the exception of certain figures 
must be translated into numbers or let- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Pe W orker Explains Methods Used in Classifying Dis- 


classified umder animal products (non-| 


For most| 


It is often even im-! 


. 
. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1930 


! Treasury Operations 


U, S$. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 27 
Made Public Sept. 30 


j ‘Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellameous_ internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous refeipts ,.. 


$1,615,280.53 
755,663.27 


770,395.48 
625,807.98 
Total ordinary receipts $3,767,147.26 
Balance previous day 337,746,950.71 
© O:0 bibSery vs ewes $341,514,097.97 


Total 
Expenditures 

| General expenditures 
Interest om public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
1° 2 COURRD Soe oe os Seevecenielss 
| Adjusted service certificate 

fund:*- 6S eer 
Civil-service 
\ FE dd. cialis s0hb.s 6ihuh a 
Investment of trust funds 


$3,139,806.75 
111,419.55 
203,563.78 
24,674.12 
special ac- 
6,602,792.18 


see seedentes 66,416.77 
retirement 

14,784.80 
153,698.96 


Total ordinary expendi- 
CHW accep veuiders $10,317,156.91 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures 151,536.75 
Balance today seseeee 801,045,404.31 


Total 


seeeeeeeeeeses  $341,514,097.97 


tomobiles and other Motor Vehicles, Au- 
|tomotive EXquipment, Chemicals, Paints 
and Varnishes, Clothing and Furnish- 
ings other than Millinery and Footwear, 
Shoes, Boots and other Footwear, Coal, 
Confectiomery and Soft Drinks, Con- 
struction and Building Materials other 
than Wood and Metal, Drugs and Drug 
\Sundries, Dry Goods, Electrical Goods, 
| Radios amd Radio Equipment, Farm 
Supplies other than Machinery and 
Equipment, Fish and Sea Foods, Flow- 
‘ers and Nursery Stock, Furniture and 
House Furnishings, Grain, Groceries, 
|Hardware, Jewelry, Junk and Scrap, 
Leather amd Leather Goods other than 


Forest Products, Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies, Meats and Meat Products, 
Metals and Metal Work other than Iron 
and Steel, Fron and Steel except Scrap, 
Musical Imstruments, Paper and Paper 
Products, Petroleum and 
| Products, Plumbing and Heating Equip- 
lment and Supplies, Dairy and Poultry 
Products, Produce other than Dairy and 





Materials other than Dry Goods, To- 


Amusement and Sporting Goods, Au-bacco and Tobacco, Products. 


Petroleum| 


Poultry Products, Textiles and Textile| 


' AuTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNnTED HEREIN, Brine 
PusLishep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Business Conditions 


Application of Rates on Food 
To Salted Peanuts Is Opposed 


Examiner’s Recommendation to I. C. C. Says Commodity 
Has Not Been Established as Food Product for 


Pur poses of 


paged peanuts have not been estab- 
lishe"Sxes, a food product, for the pur- 
poses wate-making by the Interstate 
Commercé Commission, according to a 
proposed report by Examiner W. 
Wilbur, made public by the’ Commission 
jon Sept. 30. 
| This report deals with the contention 
of the Tom Huston Peanut Company, of 
Columbus, Ga., that “peanuts are of the 
legume or bean family and contain pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrates, essential 
food compounds.” 

Examiner Wilbur reeommends that the 
peanut concern’s complaint against the 


the present less-than-carload ratings on 
salted peanuts in southern, western and 
official classification territories are not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, as 
claimed by the complainant. 

The examiner’s report follows in full 
text: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged 


peanuts bearing the trade name of “Tom’s 
Toasted Peanuts” and peanut confec- 
tions. 
it alleges that the 
ratings of second class in southern, 
western, and official classification terri- 
tories on salted peanuts in packages or 
bulk im, cartons packed in barrels or 
boxes are unreasonable'and unduly preju- 
dicial. "The Commission is asked to pre- 
scribe lawful ratings for the future. 


Rating Held Reasonable 


| In Huston Peanut Co. v. Southern Ry. 
\Co, 156 I. C. C. 307, decided June: 28, 


less-than-carload 


Gloves, Livestock, Lumber and other) 1929, second-class ratings were found not! 


unreasonable in southern and western 
classification territories om salted pea- 
nuts, less than carload, put up in small 
“glassine”’ sacks in cartons in boxes, The 
instant case reconsiders all of the fore- 
going with salted peanuts, less than car- 
\load, loose in cartons in boxes added. 

Salted peanuts, |. c. 1., are second class 
jin all three territories regardless of how 
packed except in southern territory 
where they are third class when in bulk 
in barrels or boxes. The record indi- 





railroads be dismisséd on the ground that 


in the preparation and sale of salted! 


By complaint filed Jan. 13, 1030,| 


Rate-making 


cates that an increase of the latter to 
second class is contemplated, in order 
to establish exact uniformity. 


Complaint’s shipments are all packed 


B.|in double containers and now-.take the 


second-class rating. Twenty small 
glassine sacks are packed in a cardboard 
box and 12 of those boxes placed in a 
corrugated case which with contents has 
a density of 35 pounds per cubic foot. 
The so-called bulk packages contain six 
boxes of unsacked salted peanuts in a 
corrugated case weighing 46 pounds to 
the cubic foot. The boxes are sealed 
inside and out with paraffin paper. The 
cost at complainant’s plant is 21 cents 


10 cents for unblanched and blanched 
peanuts, respectively, when not sacked. 


Damage Claims Small 


Salted peanuts move steadily through- 
out the year. Loss and damage claims 
are negligible amounting to less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. During 1927 the 
complainant shipped 3,500,000 pounds 
jand 5,410,642 pounds in 1929, mainly to 


and official territories. Expert testi- 
mony was presented showing that pea- 
nuts are of the legume or bean family and 
contain protein, fat, and carbohydrates, 
essential food compounds. Due to those 
|facts, complainant contends that peanuts 
jare in competition with food products 
and that the present second-class rating 
is unduly prejudicial to peanuts in view 
jof the lower ratings on food products. 
Complainant asks for a _ third-class 
rating on salted peanuts, |. ¢c. 1, re- 
gardless of how packed. 

| Complainant shows that 114 items in 
ithe southern and western territories are 
‘rated the same whether packed in single 
or double containers and asserts , that 
salted peanuts are the same regardless 
\of how packed. : 


Candy Rating Referred to 
Complainant also refers to the rating 
of second class on candy, but contends 
that salted peanuts should take a lower 
rating because of the higher value of 





a pound for the sacked and 8.25 and: 


|points in southern territory; although} 
some shipments were made to western; 





the former, some of which sells. for 
$1.50 and $2 a pound. Defendants 4s- 
sert that the higher-priced candies apd 
confections move by express due to their 
rapid deterioration. 

Defendants point out that salted pea- 
nuts are customarily displayed and con- 
sumed the same as caridy and confec- 
tionery and are not in demand as @ 
standard food. They make thé follow- 
ing comparison with certain five-cent con- 
fections designated by their trade names 
put up in popular-sized packages for 
ready consumption similar to ‘“Tom’s 
Toasted Peanuts” when in glassine sacks: 

Weight in ounces, A; price per pack- 
age, cents, B; price per pound, cents, C: 


Tom’s Toasted Peanuts .. 
Hi Pop 
Long Crispy Bar 
Milky Way 
Peter Pauls Mounds .. 
Nestles Milk Chocolate . 
Baby Ruth 

All of the above articles‘ are 
second class, but the comparison indi- 
cates that with one exception the con- 
fections retail at less per pound than 
the salted peanuts. The defendants re- 
fer to decisions, some of which are re- 
cent, wherein the Commission has ap- 
proved the rating of second class on 
candy or confectionery, and to Nash- 
ville Traffic Bureau v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
68 I. C. C. 628, dnd Huston Peanut Co. 
v. Southern Ry. Co., supra, wherein the 


rating of second class on salted he 


aaananajnad 


1. ¢. 1., was found not unreasonable. 
Food Value Stressed 


The testimony submitted in the in- 
stant case appears to be identically the 
same as was considered in the above 
case filed by the same complainant and 
recently decided, with the one exception, 
that herein the food value of peanuts 
was stressed by the complainant and, has 
been duly considered. As previ § 
stated, the issues in the former case 
were broadened herein to include salted 
peanuts (not sacked) in cartons in boxes 
and to include official territory as well 
as southern and western territories but 
no testimony was particularly addressed 
to those additional issues. 

The allegation of undue prejudice is 
based upon the premise that salted pea- 
nuts are in the category of and compete 
with essential food products which -has 
not been established. Furthermore, the 
record does not indicate that any damage 
has been sustained because of the pres- 
ent ratings. 

The Commission should find that the 
ratings assailed are not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. The complaint should 
be dismissed. 


Spring planted crops was unbroken un-| 1 ; t 
HL the second week of August, when/ters, each one meaning a certain thing. 
scattered showers afforded local relief.|For example, we have found it necessary 
The precipitation was not general, andjto code the number of sales establish- 
large areas received no moisture of con-| ments maintained by a given organiza- 
sequence until well into September. Crops |tion so that the number “four” stands 
suffered further deterioration between /for a concern which has from “six to 
Aug. 1 and Sept. 1, those most affected | ten” establishments, “five” stands for a 
being cotton, corn, hay, tobacco, certain;concern that operates 11 to 25 establish- 


, 


‘ 


commercial vegetables and gardens. 
Shortage of feed and forage crops, | 
pasture and water occasioned consider-| 
able losses in the livestock and dairying 
industries. Forced shipments of live- 
stock to market were general in sec- 
tions hardest hit by the drought. These, 
however, have been halted by the recent 
rains. As a consequence of the drought, 
short crops and depressed prices of many 
important agricultural products, farm 
income in the eighth district has been 
heavily reduced as compared with recent 
years. 
! Wholesale Trade Declines 


Measured by sales of department} 
stores in the largest cities of the dis-| 
trict, retail trade in August declined ap- 
proximately 16.1 per cent as compared 
with the same month last year. For the| 
first eight months this year the decrease 
in business volume of these stores 
amounted to 8.7 per cent. Combined 
sales of all wholesale and jobbing firms 
reporting to the St. Louis bank in August | 
were only a little more than half as 
large as during the same month last| 
year, and considerably below the Au-| 


ments, etc. 


It is also mecessary to code the char- 
acter of organization so that we can tell 
whether the schedule represents a single 
proprietorship, a partnership, a corpora- 
tion, a cooperative, or some other type 
of organization; the date of original es- 
tablishment of the business as well as the 
date when the business came under pres- 
ent ownership. For example, “X” stands 
for a concern that came into existence 
prior to 1900; “eight,” on the other hand, 
stands for a concern that came into busi- 
ness in 1928, etc. 

The type of distributor likewise has 
to be coded so that it may be possible 
to tabulate information by brokers, by 
selling agents, by wholesalers, and by 
other types of distributors. As a conse- 
quence, we are coding no less than 49 
types of distributors, 

Further coding again is required in 
this connection in order to show what 
combinations of types occur in business 
life. It is well known that some whole- 
salers also sell a certain amount of mer- 
chandise on a commission basis, either as 





gust average during the past six years. 
Debits to individual accounts in Au-| 
gust were 10 per cent smaller than in 
July, and 21 per cent less than in Au-| 
gust, 1929. For the first eight months | 
the debits total showed a decrease of | 
12.8 per cent under the corresponding | 
period last year. Savings about held | 
their own in August, and on Sept. 4, the 
aggregate was a shade higher than on 
the corresponding date in 1929. 
Rail Traffic Increases 


Freight traffic of railroads operating 
in this district showed an increase dur- 
ing August as compared with the two 
preceding months, the improvement be- 
ing seasonal in character. As compared 
with the corresponding month in 1929 
and 1928, however, the August volume 
registered a considerable decline. 

Due to the short crops and disposition 
on the part of farmers to hold their 
stocks for higher prices, the movement 
of grain and grain products fell below 
that of the two preceding years. For 
the country as a whole loadings of rev- 
enue freight for the first 35 weeks this 
year, or to Aug. 30, totaled 31,433,405 
cars, against 35,377,737 cars for the cor- 
responding period in 1929 and 33,754,221 
ears in 1928. 
Railway Association, which handles in- 
terchanges for 28 connecting lines, in- 
terchanged 197,862 loads in 
against 196,703 loads in July and 252,- 
629 loads in August, 1929. 

During the first nine days of Septem- 


ber the interchange amounted to 52,138 | 


loads, against 59,843 loads during the 
corresponding period in July, and 66,515 
loads during the first nine days of Sep- 
tember, 1929. Passenger traffic of the 
reporting roads decreased 14 per cent in 
August as contrasted with the same 
month last year. Estimated tonnage of 
the Federal Barge Line between St. 


The St. Louis Terminal | 


August | 


brokers or commission merchants, and 
that brokers combine, once in a while, 
their functions as brokers with those of 
wholesalers. 

More coding is required to show the 
sales territory or radius covered by any 
given wholesale establishment. 

The most important and most difficult 
|of coding work pertains to the kind of 
| business. Never before have wholesale 
‘businesses been classified in a truly com- 
prehensive manner. Furthermore, what- 
ever classifications there are now avail- 
lable on the subject are open to consid- 
| erable disagreement and dispute. A very 
|earnest attempi. is being made in the 
| wholesale section of the Census of Dis- 
| tribution to work out a classification by 
|kinds of business that will accomplish 
\twe-things: 

. A classification that will be logical; 
an 

2. A classificationgthat will really en- 
able us to place business as reported to 
the census where they belong on the 
basis of the lines of merchandise handled. 

In working out this classification, it 
|was necessary, first to examine thou- 
| 


STATE. TODAY THE FAMO 


Foreign Exchange 


| New York, 





Sept. 30.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


1N 1882 NEW YORK HAD 


INew York STATE 


LS over its ‘crowing pains”... 


1N 1831 THE FAMOUS LOCOMOTIVE, "DE WETT CLINTON,” HAULED TRAINS IN NEW YORK 


US TWENTIETHE CENTURY LIMITEO DOES THE SAME THING 


THE WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRIC CENTRAL STATION... THAT OF 


THOMAS A. EDISON, TODAY THIS STATE LEADS THE COUNTRY IN USE OF ELECTRIC POWER 


but its growth 
is just starting 


‘W YORK STATE had such a head start over the 
newer sections of this country, it is only natural 


it should surpass all other states in 
well as in wealth. 


manufacturing as 


And now the new method of locating plants in the midst 
of their markets, rather than at the source of raw material, 
should make New York’s future even brighter than its past. 


New York State is outstanding in the 


seven factors now 


used in selecting plant-sites, and particularly in these two: 


1, 


Lower cost of distribution 


2. Lower cost of electricity 


Throughout the Niagara -Hudson System, the price of 
power is far below the nation’s average. 


An even greater advantage is the lower cost of marketing. 
Within New York’s immediate domestic market are con- 
centrated 49% of the nation’s people and 55% of its 
wealth. Here is the natural gateway to all Europe. 


In addition to cheaper marketing and cheaper power, 


the Empire State offers accessible raw 


materials, produc- 


tive labor, ample capital, invigorating climate and unequal- 


led transportation facilities, 


For all these reasons, your plant may belong in New York 
State. If interested, write for the new 28-page illustrated 
booklet—“New York, the Great Industrial State”. It 
will be sent to you without a personal follow-up of any 
kind. Address Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
Industrial Development Bureau, Albany, N. Y. If you 
wish to study the question further, the Bureau’s engineers 
are available for a detailed confidential fact study. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 


E. SYRACUSE 
FAIRPORT 


ALBANY KENMORE 


ALBION 


LACKAWANNA 


RENSSELAER 
ROME 


FALCONER 
FORT EDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 
GLOVERSVILLE 
GOUVERNEUR 
GOWAND& 
GREEN ISLAND 
GREEN WICH 
HAMBURG 
HERKIMER 
HOMER 
HUDSON 
HUDSON FALIS 
ILION 
JAMESTOWN 
JOHNSTOWN 


LANCASTER 
LEROY 

LITTLE FALLS 
LOWVILLE 
LYONS 

MALONE 
MASSENA 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 

NEW YORK MILIS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
N. TONAWANDA 
NORWOOD 
OAKFIELD 
OGDENSBURG 
OLEAN 

ONEIDA 

O8SWEGO 
POTSDAM 
PULASKI 


ANGOLA 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP 
ATTICA 
BALDWINSVILLE 
BALLSTON 
BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 
BUFFALO 
CANAJOHARIE 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 
COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 


ROTTERDAM 
8T. JOHNSVILLE 
SALAMANCA 
SARATOGA 
SPRINGS 
SCHENECTADY 
SCOTIA 
SKANEATELES 
SOLVAY 
SYRACUSE 
TONAWANDA 
TROY 
UTICA 
WATERFORD 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVLIET 
WELLSVILLE 
WESTFIELD 
WHITEHALL 
WHITESBORO 


Louis and New Orleans in August was: 
69,800 tons, the smallest for any singie| 
month since February, 1926, and com- 
paring with 84,266 tons in July and 86,- | 
135 tons in August, 1929. The poor 
showing made in August was due in| 
large part to the low stage of water in| 
the Mississippi River. 
Collections Unimproved 

Reports relative to collections during | 
the past 30 days reflect no improve- 
ment whatever in the slow, backward | 
conditions which have obtained since the | 
late Spring. Generally, but more par- | 
ticularly in the agricultural areas, there 
is a disposition to conserve cash and to 
pertpone paying bills as long as _possi- 
le. Due to drought and crop failures, 
country merchants in many sections are} 
experiencing difficulty in collecting from| 
their customers, and in turn are slow in| 
settling with creditors. 

Commercial failures in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District in August, ac- 
cording to Dun’s, numbered 112, involv-| 
ing liabilities of $1,909,148, against 107) 
defaults with liabilities of $2,272,170 in| 
July and 103 failures for a total of $1,.: 
893.868 in August, 1929. 

The average daily circulation in the| 
United States in August was $4,476,000,- 
600, inst $4,497,000,000 in July. and 
$4,777,000,000 in’ August, 1929. 


Austria ¢€schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ....... 
Bulgaria (lev) 5 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ; oak 
England (pound) ........0-.0e.¢ 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ; 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ye 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) f. sect eae aos 
Mexico (peso) haa asia sna 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Srazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

COL UO aS, onesie pees 
Bar silver 


14.1095 
13.9450 
7219 
2.9670 
26.7631 
485.8636 
2.5167 
3.9240 
23.7973 
1.2948 
17.5037 
5.2367 
40.3400 
26.7583 
11.2005 
4.4900 
.5950 
10.3821 
26.8630 
19.4036 
1.7712 
31.7321 
38.7589 
28.0937 
27.6250 
35.9964 
49.4709 
56.1458 P = po iB Es \\ G 
100.0827 } tics ” , 7 , 
99.9906 
47.3350 
80,1714 
10.4750 
12.0991 
80.5331 
96.5300 | 
35.5000 ° 


(guilder) 


121 YEARS AGO THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ...FULTON'S “CLERMONT”, PLIED THE WATERS Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New 


York State. Every Thursday night 7:30-8:00 (Eastern Standard 
Time) wear, wCR, WGY, WsyYR, 


OF THE HUDSON RIVER, TODAY THE CRACK LINERS OF THE WORLD DOCK THERE 
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State Finance Fiscal Operations 


Operating Costs | Studies Conducted on Means __|Bay State Fixes 
Of Cities Double . To Prevent Pipe-line Corrosion Date of Accrual 
_~ During Deeade Of Corporate Tax 


Status of Lawyers — 
| In Bank’s Employ ~ 
_ Stated by Court © 


Accounting Specialist of Federal Trade Commission Testi- 
fies Methods Used in Merger of Carolina Company 
Attorney May Not Conduct 
General Law Business for 


‘ Were ‘Indefensible’ 
Profit of House, Says Min- 


Alleged. Inflation of Assets 
_ Of Power Concern Criticized 


. ool 
Bureau of Standards Said to Cooperate With Business In- 
F terests in Effort to Reduce [oss Set at 


$100,000,000 Annually a, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing.and erables him to prevent.much of 
the*expense formerly necessary to main- 


* ; 
Decision Restricts Deduction 
Po Excise Which Accrued 


During Fiscal Year of Tax- 


Per Capita Payments for 
Departments . Found to 
Rise From Less Than $20 


[Continued from Page 8.] * 





of depreciation and obsolescence the com-|sented by the assistant auditor of the | 
pany itself claimed to have ‘sustained in|company, J. C. Hunter. The Electric 
statements submitted for. the purpose of de-| Bond & Share Company, he said, has 


locations and the variety of specimens 
have /been increased as the need for 


> 
- 
° 


‘ 


To More Than $40 


The cost of operating the general de- 
partments of city governments more 
than doubled in the 10 years following 
1917, according to a statement on Sept. 


etoemation became more fully -appreci- 
ated. 

At two-year intervals some ,of the 
specimens of pipe ave removed’ and re- 
turned to the Bureau of Standards for 
study. T 
weight and at which pits deepen are de- 


rates at which they lose 


tain oil Jines. 

The most common method of protect- 
ing pipes against soil action is to cover 
them with bituminous materia] such as 
coal tar pitch or asphalt- Greases and 
paints are also used for this purpose. 


paying Company 
[Continued from Page 7.] Rs 
by the sum of a percentage on its cor- 


porate excess added to a percentage on 
its net‘income as those terms aré defined 


Section 


2. 


Although ‘both 


termining fts taxable net income. The cu- 
mulative effect of such inadequate provi- 
sions for depreciation and obsolescence 
sustained was to overstate to a consider- 
able extent the company’s net worth and 
income available for dividends, both vital 
factors -in determining the value and de- 


Mf 


advised him that they do not have the 
desired books and records. 

Following Mr. Tillery, Judson C. Dick- | 
erson, utility expert of the Commission, | 
ok the stand to testify regarding the | 
innesota Power and Light Company, of 


| ba 


nesota Tribunal 


ye 
State of Minnesota: 
« St. Paul, Sept. 30. 
The employment of an attorney by a 
nk to conduct law business not only 
for itself but also generally for others, 





in the act. 
property and income are used’as a basis 
for its calculation, the tax is neverthe- 
less an excise on the commodity of exer- 
cising the corporate franchise and not a 
tax on property or on income. The tax 
here assailed was levied in respect to the 


Indications are that the thin bituminous 
materials offer insufficient protection 
against severely corrosive soils on ac- 
count of the pinholes which are nearly 
always present. Moisture penetrates 
most thin bituminous coatings. 


sirability of securities, concerning which it 
is important that present and prospective 
investors should haye accurate and depend- 
able information. 


Earnings of Carolina Light 
And Power Eriumerated 


Duluth, Minn. The common stock of 
this company, it was brought out, is 
practically all owned by the American 
Power and Light Company, which, in| 
turn, belongs to the Electric Bond & 
Share group. ‘ 


27 by the Bureau of the Census, which p 
7 or ._ |termined. When sufficient data have been | 

_ based on a study of 250, communi collected, it will be possible to avec 
; jthe li ipe materials 

In 1917, the statement points out, the|in Co Se ae ilies which 
per capita payments for operation and | material \is_best adapted to any local 
maintenance of general \departments of ;condition.. These data and corresponding 


for the benefit and profit of the bank, 
amounts to the unlawful practice of law 
by the bank, and constitutes misconduct 
on the part of both the attorney and the 
bank, the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
ruled on Sept. 26, in censuring suchan 


these cities’ governments was $19.07; i 
had risen to $40.98 in in 1927, and to 
$42.63 in 1928. 

Of the 250 cities only two were listed 
as. having revenues less than sufficient to 

hee all operating expenses and interest 
n debts, it was stated. 
' The statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces_a summary of the financial trans- 
actions the 250 cities having a popula- 

ion of over 30,000 for the fiscal year 
928. The total payments for operation, 
aintenance, interest, and outlays for 
ermanent improvements for cities hav- 
ing over 30,000 population were 79.8 per 
cent greater than similar payments of 
the governments of the'48 States, and 0.8 
per cent less than those for the Federal 
Government for the fiscal year 1928. 

Preliminary statements for each of the 

cities have been released for publication 
as rapidly as reports were received, the 
first of these statements appearing Mar. 
8, 1929. A summary, by cities, will be 
‘available within a few weeks giving 
Afinancial ‘statistics which will show as- 
sessed valuations and tax levies, reve- 
nues collected, governmental-cost pay- 
ments, and indebtedness. 


: Payments Double 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
the city governments of the 250 cities 
for the fiscal period 1928 amounted to 
$1g853,232,348 or $43.62 per capita, In 
1927 the comparative per capita for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments was $40.98, and in 1917, $19.07. 
Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises, as waterworks, elec- 
tric light plants, and similar enterprises 
amounted to $164,154,462; interest on 
debt, $342,100,311, and outlays for per- 
manent infprovements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $1,036,- 
635,298. The total payments in 1928, 
therefore, were $3,3969122.149; in 1927, 
$3,324,386,351, and in 1917, $1,108,- 
021,5@5. 

The per capita net governmental-cost 
payments for operation, maintenance, 
and interest for 146 cities covered by the 
various census reports since 1903 were 
$54.43 in 1928, $52.64 in 1927, $24.58 in 
1917, and $16.41 in.1903. The-totals in- 
clude all payments Yor the year, whether 
made from currernt revenues or from the 
‘ proceeds of bond issues. Proceeds from 


the issuance of debt obligations are not! 


,considered revenue receipts. 

Of the 250 cities covered by ‘this report 
‘only two were lacking in revenues suffi- 
cient to meet all operating-expenses and 
interest, while 68 realized enough reve- 
nues to meet all their payments for ex- 
penses, interest and outlays and to have 
a balance available for paying debt. 


30 Per Cent for Improvements 
‘ Of the total municipal payments in 
{o28, 54.6 per cent was for operation and 
maintenance of general departments; 4.8 
per cent, operation and maintenance ef 
public service enterprises; 10.1 per cent, 
interest on debt, and 30.5 per cent, Oty 

lays for permanent improvements. 
the payments for opetation and mainte- 


nance of general departments 38.4 per 
cent was for education; 19.7 per cent, 


protection to person and property; 8.6 h 


er cent, general government; 8.5 per 
eent, highways; 7.6 per cent, sanitation 
or promotion of cleanliness; 6.4 per cent, 
charities, hospitals, and corrections; 5 
per cent, miscellaneous; 3.4 per cent, 
recreation, and 2.4 per cent, conservation 
of health. 

The percentages for 1928 show but 
little change from those for 1927, the 
largest in each of the years’ being for 
education, and the smallest for conserva- 
tion of health. Of the total payments for 
outlays for permanent _ improvements, 
the principal items were $389,658,125, or 
37.6 per cent, for highways; $178,675,- 
794, or 17.2 per cent, for education, and 
$156,135,016, or 15.1 per cent, for public 
service enterprises. 


Revenue Receipts 


The total revenue receipts of the 250 
tities for 1928 were, $3,114,169,311, or 
$71.64 per capita. This was $754,682,190 
more, than the total payments of the year 
exclusive of the payments for permanent 
improvements, -bat $281,953,108 less than 
i total payments, including those for 

rnranent improvements. The. revenue 
receipts included $1,993,265,137 from gen- 
eral property taxes; $69,956,211 from 

jal taxes; $95,487,471 from \ license 

es;. $249,562,380 from Special assess- 
ments; $166,289,426 from subventions, 
donations, and pension assessments; 
$140,656,885 from interest, rents; and 
highway privileges; $297,957,505 from 
earnings of public service enterprises, 
and $100,994,296, the poupaientes, from 
poolytaxes, fines, forfeits, and escheats, 
and earnings of general departments, 

The per capita net revenue receipts of 
146 cities covered by the various census 
reports were $72:11 in 1928, $69.77 in 
1927, $31.97 in 1917, and $21.14 in 1903. 
The net indebtedness, (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of the 250 
cities amounted to $5,828,141,561, or 
$134.07 per capita in 1928, this being an 
increase of 6.4 per cent over that for 
1927. The per capita net debt of 146 
cities covered by the various census re- 
ports was $139.63 in “1928, $134.27~in 
1927, $80.75 in 1917, and $44.71 in 1903, 

Net Indebtedness Gains 


While there was an increase of $337,- 
288,881 in net debt for the 250 cities as a 
whole, 113 individual cities showed a de- 
crease in their net indebtedness. A com- 

arison of the aggregate increase in net 
indtebtedness with the total payments 
for outlays discloses the fact that 32.5 
per cent of the permanent imprvevements 
for 1928 were financed from proceeds of 


bond issues. 

> 1928 the pesgnned, valuation of 
+ erty subject to ad vdlorem taxation 
r city purposes was $77,849,280,583 for 
Pihe 259 sities having over 30,000 popula- 


~ 


data on the behavior of protective coat- 
ings will enable the engineer to select the 
most economical protection for new pi 
lines and old ones fhat. have to 

reconditioned. Reduction of the cost of 
maintaining lines should #ésult*in re- 
ducing the cost of fluids which the lines 
transport ‘and so the ptblic as well as 
the owners of the lines should be bene- 


' fited. 


The protection of a pipe line costs 
rom a few hundred to a, thousand or 
more dollars per mile. It is desirable, 
therefore, to apply proection only where 
and to the extent that it is needed. 
To aid in determining the location of 
the corrosive localities along a proposed 
pipe line, and to assist in the selection 
of suitable protection several studies are 
under way. Preliminary results indicate 
that in the heavy clay soils of the east 
the acidity of the soil is an important 
cause of dorrosion, and methods of meas- 
uring soil acidity have been developed. 
Farther west many soils ate neutral or 
alkaline in their reaction. In such soils 
the electrical conductivity of the soil 
seems to be important; and simple 
methods for determining soil conductivity 
are being workéd out. 


Pipe Lines Found to 


Carry Electric Currents 

Studies conducted during the past two 
years indicate that most long pipe lines 
carry electrical currents and that _cor- 
rosion occurs where these currents leave 
the lines. Formerly it was believed that 
such currents were confined to regions 
in which electric rialways were operat 
and that they were caused by leakage 
.from railway tracks. It now appears 
that in addition to the currents from 
street railways, pipe lines carry current 
generated at the syrface of the limes 
much as current is produced ina primary 
battery. ”* oe 

The discovery of these pipe-line cur- 
rents and their relation to corrosion fur- 
nishes a means by which the owner of 
ia line can locate a large portion of the 
places where his line needs recondition- 


eS 


Coatings Are Used 


In Bituminous Material 

Since bituminous materials are essen- 
tially viscous fluids, they tend to flow 
under the-weight of soil and pipe, leaving 
too little protective material at potnts 
of maximum pressure. To avoid this 
trouble it is customary to reinforce the 
bituminous material by the additign of 
some finelyypowdered solid or by incor- 
porating. a wrapping of cloth or felt. 
There are on the market between 10 and 
20 rather extensively used coatings: and 
perhaps 50 newer and less known pfod- 
ucts. All of these have their ele, 
but actual data on the ability of‘any of 
Mthe coatings to protect lines are not ex- 
tensive, and for the newest types such 
information is almost entirely. lacking. 
From the standpoint of both manufac- 
turer and consumer it is desirable that 
additional information on the perform- 
ance of protective coatings be objined. 
The Bureau of Standards is, therefore, 
cooperating with the American. Gas As- 
sociation, the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the Underground Pipe Protection 
Institute, and independent n@anufacturers 
of protective ceatings, in field studies of 
the behavior of a large number of’ pro- 
prietary . coatings, appMed to short 
lengths of pipe and to working -lines. 
The Bureau .is also tryin develop 
methods of testing coatings in the labora- 
tory. Already the causes of a large 
ortion of the failures of cdéatings have 

en ascertained, and both manufactur- 
ers and pipe-line men have taken ad- 
vantage of the discoveries. Much addi- 





ed!tional information is expected within a 


few years. ; 

In addition to securing information on 
corrosion, pipe materials and protective 
coatings, the Bureau has been of service 
in getting the interested a together 
for discussions of probf@fis of mutual 
concern., A better appreciation of these 


tion has been the result. The coopera- 
tion is. reducing underground corrosion 
losses and making the transportation of 
oil, gas and water less expensive. 





Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Intersta 
ng 
and from points within ~ the~ Cincinnati 


switching district on traffic to Kansas City 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease 


ahd desist order, the establishment bf joint|of Idaho, Boise, Ida 


through rates and reparation. . 
No. 23838.—Sonken-Galemba Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway et al. | 
unfeasonable rates on scrap iron and/or 
scrap steel from Kansas. City and other 
points to destinatiéns in Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Loui- 


siana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- | 


homa, South Dakot&, Texas and Wyoming. 
| Cease and desist order, the gstablishment 
‘of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23839.—Omaha_ Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Nebr., v. Abilene and Southern 
Railway, et al. Against rates on grain and 
grain produets originating beyond Omaha, 


including the States of Texas aud Okla- 


sumption and, for export 4s unjust, unrea- 


sonable, unduly preferential of, Kansas | 


City and St. Joseph and prejudicial to com- 


plainant and its members located at Omaha. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable, nonpref- 
erential and nonprejudicial rates. 

No. 23839, Sub, No. 1.—Omaha Grain Ex- 
ehange, Omaha, Nebr., v. The Arkansas 
Valley Interurban Railway et al. Against 
rates on graimand grain preducts in car- 
load lots between points on their rails in 
Kansas and Omaha and St. Joseph domestic 
and for export as unjust, unreasonable, 
prejudicial and disadvantageous. Ask’ for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and ‘feparation® 

No. 23845.—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for 
Winona Oil & Manufacturing Company, 
Winona, Miss., v. Columbus & Greenville 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on imported nitrate of soda, via the 
ports of New Orleans and Gulfport, Miss., 
to Memphis via Winona. Reparation. 

No, 23846.—Jacksn Traffic Bureau, for the 
Home Hardware Company, Rolling Fork, 
Miss., et al. v, The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et “fl. Against the application of 
rates higher than sixth class on shipments 
of tractors and tractor parts, from Spring- 
field and Rock Island, Ill., to Kosciusko, 
Clarksdale, Greenville, Rolling Fork, and 
Greenwood, Miss., as unjust and umxeason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 
class. Ask for the application ¢f just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23824.—Ware Bros., Agency, Tuscum- 
bia, Ala. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Railroad et al. Against the application of 
new burlap, gunny, or jute bag rates, on 
shipments of old scrap, burjap, suany, or 
jute cloth, in carload and less-than-carload 
quantities, from points in Georgia to Tus- 
cumbia, as unjust; unreasonable, inapplica- 
ble and unlawful. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and-reparation. a 

No, 23834.—Phillips Petroleum Co 
Bartlesville, Okla., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Un- 
just, unreasonable and unlawful rates on 
shipments of petroleum lubricating oil, in 
iron drums or barrels and in cases, In 
straight and mixed carloads with petroleum 
renee from Okmulgee, Okla., to points in 

exas. Ask for cease and desist order, 





mpany, 





tion, and the amount of taxes levied for 
the city governments was $2,100,823,905, 
or $48.33 per capita. 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city eorporation proper, and also 
independent school districts, sanitary 
districts, park districts, and other inde- 
pendent districts practically coextensive 
with the cities. They also include a per 
cent of the fjnancial transactions, deht, 
and tax levies of the county governments 


for cities having over 300,000 population, | Taxes .........-+++seeees 


in order that the statistics for such cities 
may be comparable with those for other 


cities, in this class in which the ordinary | Net after rents...... pean 


county functions are performed by the 
city government, 


XN 
4 


Unjust and |p} 


oma, and reforwarded from Omaha and | 
Council Bluffs to points gf domestic con- | 


sixth . 


| 
| 


te Commerce Commission. - 


[Continued from Page 9.) 


the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23826.—Public Utilities Commission 
ho, v® Oregon Short 
Line Railroad et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of newsprint paper, 
due to the present blanket adjustment, ap- 
ying on shipments from points in Oregon 
and Washington. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and charges, and reparation. 

No. 23835.—M. B. SWarp, ‘as the Sharp 
Grain Co., Healy, Kans., v. Atchison, T 
& Santa Re Railway et al. Against. ap- 
plication of third-class rate of 91% cents 


Hutchinson, Kans., to Baltimore, Md., td 
the extent that ‘it exceeded a commodity 
rate of 27 cents, as unjust and unreason- 
able. Cease and desist order, the estab: 
lishment of just, and reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

“No. 23828. — Woodward-Bennett Packing 
Company, Los Anggles, et al. v. Union Pa- 
| cafic Railroad’et alj Against rates on ship- 
ments of cattle to Les Angeles, from main 
and brawch lines on the Oregon Short Line 





| being substantially higher, distance consid- 
ered, than rates from the same points to 
Seattle, Portland, and Tacoma. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates, and reparation 
of $20,000. iad 

No, 23829.—M. Steffen & Go., Inc., Chi- 
eago, IIL, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et 
al. Unjust, unreasonable rates, unduly 
prejudicial ahd disadvantageous to com~ 
plainant and preferential of competitors in 
|{llinois’ and Missouri, on shipments of 
vinegar, carloads, from Coloma, Mich., to 


| Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
jishment of just and reasonable rates, min- 
inpum weights, packing ~equirements, and 
commodity descriptions. 

| No, 23830.— Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
| cion, Endicott, N. Y., v. Erie Railroad et al. 
Against a rate-of 46% cents on shipments 
| of abrepard. pulp board, or straw board, 
| scrap oF waste, in bales\ from St. Louis, to 
| fohnson City, N. Y., as ‘unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded a subse- 
quently published rate of 42 cents. Ask 
‘for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
: aration, 

No. 23832.—The Marble Cliff Quarries 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Against rate of $1.05 per 
gross ton, on fluxjng stone, from Marble- 
head, Ohio, to ingo Junction, Martins 
Ferry, Yorkville and Steubenville, Ohie, as 
unjustly discriminatory and unreasonably 
preferentialof intrastate commerce within 
the State of Ohio. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23825.— Linton Lumber Company, 
Cambridge, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Unjust and unteasonable ratés on 


‘carload shipments of logs, between points 


in West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Ask for reparation. 





~ Monthly Statem 


\ 


Chicago & North 


Aug 
-1930 
9,315,512 
1,901,233 
12,551,220 
1,846,083 
2,035,695 
4,288,298 


Freight revenue .....++%»+ 
Passenger. revenue .. 
Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 8,833,496 
Net from railroad,.7.. ... ¢ 3,717,724 
735,000 
1,338 
2,981,386 
2,621,509 
8,458.52 
70.4 


eeeere 
repose 


Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 


Aver, miles operated. . 
Operating ratio ...... 
\ 


problems and a better spirit of coopera-| 


in Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, as | 


| Jestinations’ in Wisconsin and Minnesota.. 


~~ 8,448,113 


doing of business during the calendar 
year beginning on Jan. 1, 1920. This is} 
the plain effect of said chapter 355. That 
act Was approved on July 24, 1919. By 
section 33 it went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1920. The first return under the act 
was required to be filed by the corpora- 
tion during the first 10 days of April, 
1920, as of the 1st day of that April. 
Section 4. The items of that return in- 
cluded the corporate excess as of that 
1st day of April and the ‘net income for 
the taxable year as required to be re- 
ported by the corporation in its last 
rior return to the Federal Goyernment.’ 
That ‘last prior return’ was and of ne- 
cessity must have been for\the calendar 
year 1919. The net excise tax, being 
that here in question, was levied in re- 
spect to, the doing of business during the 
calenda?—year beginning with Jan. 1, 
1920. : 

This part of the excise is levied for a 
period of time that is past and not for 
a period in the future. The effect of the 
statute was to impose an excise for the 
commodity of carrying on business by a 
| domestic corporation for a less: peritd 
| than one year,-in cases where such busi-' 
ness was not carried on for an entire! 
year. That this was the purpose of the 
general court is manifest fromy the 

resent phrase of the law §n G. L., chap- 

er 638, section 30, subsection .6. For 
many years the corporate excise tax was! 
levied upon domestic corporations: with 
respect to their corporate excess on a 
day certain. (Martin L. Hall Co. v. 
Commonwealth, 215 Mass., 326, 102 N.| 
E. 364.) _If there was no corporate ex- 
cess n~that date for any reason, no 
excise was due even though the com- 
imodity of carrying on business had been 
exercised during a considerable fraction 
of -the preceding tax year. (Common- 
wealth v. Lancaster Savings Bank, 123 
Mass., 493.) 

“The income period established by said | 
| chapter 355 is not coincident with the 
assessment day respecting the corporate 
excess, But that does not affect the 
validity of the excise. Income naturally 
imports duration of time for its meas- 
urement and property a single date for 
its ascert@#inment. (Kimball v. Cottine, 
229 Mass., 541, 118 N. E., 866, L. R. A. 
1918C, 1189. 

“Consideration of the history of the 
corporate excise tax law does not affect 
this conclusion. It d ot lead to dou- 
ble taxation for the*same. period. It is 
simply the establishment of a new and 
different standard for measuring the ex- 
cise, which looks in part to a period that 
is past and not alope to the corparate 
excess on a ‘given date. 

“The petitioner enjoyed the com- 
modity of carrying on business as usual 
j}until July 29, 1920. -The holding of a 
| stockholders’ meeting in September, 
1920, also was an act of carrying on 
business. These corporate activities are 
legally subject to an excise. (Old 








eka | Dominion Co. v. Commonwealth, 287/and records of+the Pigeon River Com- 


Mass., 269, 129 N. E., 6138.) It is not 
necessary to determine whether the peti- 


on c&rload shipment of buék cane seed,|tioner was subject to the tax until dis//the sta 


solved. 

“The present excise tightly was levied 
as of July 24, 1920. It provid 
by St. 1910, chapter 187, se€tion 1, as 
amended by St. 1919, chapter 349, sec- 
{tion 19, now G. L., chapter 63, section 
76, that— 

“The petitioner became*subject to the 
| terms of this section because it sold and 
| transferred all its assets and business 
on July 29, 1920, without notice to the 
Tax .Commissioner. This section ap- 
plies to an excise tax already laid > 
though not due. But.it applies equally 
to any excise tax not assessed but which 
rightly may be levied for any period 
ending with such sale, although the nor- 
mal time for such levy has not yet ar- 
rived. Violation of this section acceler- 
ates the time for assessment as well as 
for collection.’ Since by,the terms of this 
section the excise becarge due five days 
before the sale, namely, on July 24, 1920, 
interest was recoverable from that date.” 

While the language used by the court 
does not leave the question of the ‘period 
| covered b: the tax in cage of a corpora- 
tion which continues in business entirely 
free from doubt, the ;conclusions to be 
drawn from the decision are (1) that the 
tax is a single excise measured by the 
sum of a percentage on its corporate 
excess on Afr. 1 and a percentage on its 
net income for the “taxable year” pre- 
ceding Apr, 1; (2) that the tax is an ex- 
cise on “the commodity of exercising the 
corporate franchise” for the “taxable 
year,” that is, the fiscal year or calendar 
year for which the corporation was re- 
quired to make its last return to the Fad- 
eral Government due prior to Apr. 1 of 
the year in which the tax is to be_as- 
sessed, or, if such return was for a frac- 
tional period, a full year including and 
ending with such period. This last con- 
}clusion seems to be well supported by 
| a third paragraph of the opinion quoted 

ve. 

It follows that the tax accrues on-Apr. 

Not until that date have all the 
events occurred (determination of net in- 





ents of Railroad Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Boston & Maine Railroad 


Western Railway 
83 Months 
1930 -—.' 1929 
64,844,620 74,082,780 
13,742,599 16,512,878 
427,838 108,293,208 
,015,672 13,942, 
18,043,673 19,267,405 
33,986,864 37,919,081 
70,240,128 76,490,022 
18,187,210 26,803,776 
6,110,000 ,510,000 
17,472 11,041 
12,059,738 20,282,735 
10,303,667 18,525,034 
8,458.52 8,466.79 
19.4 
¢' 


‘ust 
1929 
11,694,808 
2,340,782 
15,640,005 
1,972,350 
2,460,228 
5,085.277 
10,191,892 


1930 


950,000 
776 
4,497,337 
4,143,084 
8,466.79 


* 65,2 74.1 


rt” 


iene st and invested capital, the earnings 


August 


3,721,241 
1,440,600 
5,931,922 
1,111,374 
729,025 
2,046,381 
4,227,698 
1,704,224 
330,423 
161 
1,378,640 
1,157,329 
2,090.18 
71:3 


Before summarizing his findings, Mr. 
Depue testified regarding the earnings 
of Carolina Light and Power since its 
reorgar.ization in 1926. The net earn- 
ings on the book values of its own capital 
and surplus, he said, was 6 per cent in 
1926 and 1927, and 5 per cent in 1928 
and 4929.°‘On the basis of its own 
capital and surplus, plus borrowed and 
invested capital, he gave the net returns 
for these respective years as 5.8 per 
cent, 5.6 per cent, 5.2 per cent and 5.5 
per cent, & 

Net earnings on the book value of 
capital and surplus, after eliminating 
the $19,000,000 inflation and 2 per cent 
depreciation, but before deducting for 
State and Federal income taxes, contin- 
ued Mr. Depue, were 13.5 per cent in 
1926; 12 per cent in 1927; 10 per cent 
in 1928; and 8 per cent in 1929. Using 

¢ same capital basis and adding bor- 
were given for the respective four years 
as follows: 9 per cent in 1926; 79 in 
1927; 7.2 in 1928 and 6.7 in 1929. 

In connection with the Norwood hy- 
droelectric project, the Phoenix Utility 
‘Company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond 
&* Share, received fees of ‘$129,000 on 
the basis of $5,000,000 in construction 
work, said the witness. On $2,000,000 
of work contracted for it received $65,- 
600 at the rate of 4 per cent on the first 
$100,000; 32 per cent on the next $700,- 
000 and 3 per cent on all in addition. ‘On 
$3,000,000 handled by ® subcontractors, | 
the Phoenix collected 2 per cent of ap- 
proximately $63,500. 


Commission Unable to 
Obtain Books of Company 


For supervising and planning work on 
the same project; said Mr. Depue, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share received cost plus ; 
50 per cent on accountant work and cost | 
plus 90 per cent on all other employes. | 
In 1926, under its general service con- 
tract fwith the Carolina company, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share was paid $114,933 
and in 1927, $162,732, while it received 
an addition for salaries and expenses in 
these two years of $62,403 and $127,999 
respectively. 

While counsel for Carolina Light and 
Power said he was not prepared to offer 
any affirmative testimony at present, P. 
A. Tillery, vice’ president and general 
manager, took the stand to answer a few 
questions regarding pre-license costs of 
the Waterville hydroelectric project 
which had been undertaken by the Pigeon 
River Power Company before its absorp- 
tion in the New Carolina company. The 
Federal Power Commission before which 
these costs are pending has been unable 
to obtain the books of the Pigeon, River 
Company. 

Mr. Depue had testified that Carolina 
Power & Light had been unable to sup- 
ply him with the books of the company: 

“I never had them,” Mr. Tillery told 
Mr. Healy. “I don’t know that the books 





pany are in existence.” 

Mr, Tillery, testified that he had signed | 
ent of pre-license costs for 
the projett on the basis of vouchers pre- 
come for the taxable year and determina- 
tion of the corpprate excess) which fix | 
the amount of the tax and determine the 
liability of the corporation to pay it. 
(United States v. Anderson, 269 U. S., 
432 (T. D. 3839, C. B. V-1, 479).) If the 
corporation discontinues business, the ac- | 
crual of the last tax which the corpora- 
tion will be called upon to pay is gov- 
erned by section 76. The accrual date is 
accelerated bythe sale or transfer of the 
corporation’s assets. 

Fixing Apr. 1 as the accrual date of | 
the tax should result in few administra- 
tive difficulties. That date is consistent 
with the Massachusetts decisions deal- 
ing with the nature of the tax and the} 
period covered by it, as well as Federal | 
court decisions and the ‘rulings of the| 
Bureau. | 

In the «ase of the M Company here! 
under consideration it appears that the} 
taxpayer has adopted the accrual method 


‘| Power and Light supplies all the energy 


‘and the 
| Power Company, both of which: are in| 


The Minnesota Power and Light Com- | 
pany, which serves 11 counties in north- 
eastern Minnesota and Superior, Wis., 
was formed in October, 1923, by a mer- 
ger, the integral companies in- which. he | 
designated as the Duluth Edison Power 
Company, the Minnesota Utility Com-| 
pany, the Cuyuna Power Company, the 
Little Falls Water Company, the Gen- 
eral Light and Power Company, and the 
Great. Northern Powe: Company. The 
company, he said, owns 11 hydro and 4 
steam generating plants. 


Utility Expert of Commission 
Takes Stand to Testify 


In 1929, said Mr. Dickerson, it gen- 
erated and purchased 427,848,000 kilo- 
watt hours of energy and sold 3b3,606,- 
704 for a gross revenue of $6,124,061. 
Its gross- operating revenue from all 
sources in that ‘year, he testified, was 
$6,229,714. 

The electricity went to 46,130 con- 
sumers, he stated. The company op- 
erated 1,132 miles of pole line carrying 
11,000 volts or over and 848 miles car- 
rying less than 11,000 volts. ,It sold 
236,487,549 kilowatt-hours or 67 per cent 
of its energy to 1,788 commercial cus- 
tomers at a revenue of $3,003,765 or 
48.7 per eent, of its gross receipts, re-| 
celving an average of 1.735 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. ~ _ 


Hearifig on Minnesota 


Company to Continue 
Mr. Dickerson said that Minnesota 





used by the Northern 


: wer Company 
Superior 


ater, Light and 


Wisconsin. 


Of the total power generated and pur- 
chased by Minnesota Power and Light, 


13.9 per cent or 59,309,066  kilowatt-' bh 


hours crossed the State line between | 
Minnesota and Wisconsin in 1929. Over 
44,000,000 kilowatt=hours or 74 per cent 
of that passing back and forth between} 
the States remained in Wisconsin, he 
saidy 

The hearing on the Minnesota com- 
pany “will continue Oct. 1. 


Description Is Given 
Of Counterfeit Notes 


Secret Service Warns Public of | 


$20 and $5 Inmitations 


New counterfeits of $20 and $5 Fed- 
eral reserve notes were described in a 
stateemnt just issued by the Secret Serv- 
ice Division of the’Treasury Department. 

The general appearance of both coun- 
terfeits is so poor that they should be 
immediately detected, said the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

$20 Federal Reserve Note.—On the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio; 1928 Series; check letter “Is face 
plate No. 22; back plate number indis-| 
tinct, probably 107; H. T. Tate, Treas- 
urer of the United States; A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; portrait of | 
Jackson. \ ° 

This counterfeit is a photo-mechanical | 
production printed from poorlygetched | 
Riates on one sheet of paper, with the 
serial numbering executed in bold face| 
type considerably larger than and differ- 
ing in style from that employed in the 
genuine. The face is printed in black} 
ink lacking lustre and resembles a news- 
print engraving in which the fine lines 
in the border lathework and portrait are 
not clearly detailed. The back is exe-| 
cuted in a light ‘shade of green with a| 
smudgy appearaygce. Specimen at hand 
bears serial number. D04150743A. 

$5 Federal Reserve Note.—On the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Mass.; 
1928 Series; check letter “L”; face plate 
No. 3; back plate No. 3; H. T. Tate, 
Treasurer of the United States; A. W.4 


J 





of accounting and files its returns on a| 
fiscal-year basis, its fiscal year ending) 
Mar, 31. The taxpayer contends that it, 
is entitlea to a-deduction for taxes in| 
its income tax return for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1922, of both the excise 
tax. paid on the basis of the assessment 
as of‘ Apr‘ 1, 1921, and the excise tax | 
paid on the basis of the assessment as | 
of Apr. 1, 1922. This contention is u | 
tenable. The excise tax assessed as of 
Apr. 1, 1921, accrued within the tax-| 
payer’s fiscak year ended Mar. 31, 1922, 
and constituted a proper deduction for 
that year. ,The excis: tax assessed as| 
of Apr. 1, 1922, had not accrued on| 
Mar. 31, 1922, and therefore may not 
be deducted in the return for the fiscal | 
year ended on that date. 

The accrual of Massachusetts dorpora- 
tion excise taxes for the year 1928 and_| 
subsequent years is governed by chapter | 
258, acts and resolves of Massachusetts, | 
1927, approved Apr. 15, 1927; effective 
Jan. 1, 1928. _— 
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8 Months 
1929 
33,916,410 | 
10,883,008 
51,507,642 
8,856,615 | 
8,894,729 | 
17,862,211 
38,272,371 
13,235,271 
2,564,975 | 
4,132 | 
10,666,164 | 
8,897,610 
2,077.02 
14.3 
» 


1929 
4,481,214 
1,669,831 
7,048,493 
1,249,227 
1,314,146 
2,246,423 
5,137,697 
1,910,796 
353,434 
71 
1,557,291 
1,318,83 
2,077. 
72.9 


1930 

30,618,609 
9,740,016 
46,742,945 
8,137,067 
7,097,298 
16,942,112 
34,863,197 
11,879,748 
2,264,758 
4,586 
9,610,404 
7,928,300 
2,090.13 

14.6 


1,4 
9,8 
1,3 


3,4 
7,0 
2,8 

7 


2,1 
2,0 
6, 


™ 


‘ mechanical plates on one piece of paper | 


1930 
7,636,026 


1,641,396 


Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, por- 
trait of Lincoln. 
This production is printed from photo- | 


of poor qualjty, and on some of the notes | 


the check letter on the right.side of the a 


plate and®the face plate number are 
missing. Like the $20 note described 
above, the plates for this production are 
poorly etched and reveal the same de- 
fects with respect.to the absence of fine 
detail work which distinguishes the gen- 
uine. Specimen at hand bears serial | 
number A07033602A. 
The general appearance of both of 
ese counterfeits is so poor that they 
ould be immediately detected. 
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Trade Governs Farm Prices 


The probable course of agricultura) 
prices during the remainder of this year 
and in 1981 will depend more than it 
usually’ does on the course of business 
here and abroad. (Department of Agri- 
culture.) 


Expenses 
Southern Railway 
August 8 Months 
1929 1930 1929 » 
9,250,320 62,268,773 71,525,270 
2,060,761 12,091,533 14,909,873 
12,243,633 80,984,879 5,625,703 
1,766,172 12,291,553 14,428,014 
2,224,595 15,695,682 17,234,017 
8,845,384 28,481,606 31,231,117 
8,542,616 61,916,741 68,449,790 
8,701,017 19,068,138 27,175,913 
827,554 5,970,301 6,340,438 
2,785 8,010 13,668 
2,870,678 13,089,827 20,821,807 
2,873,975 11,973,227 20,161,574 
6,730.64 6,731.02 6,730.64 
~ 69.8 “16.5 ‘ 
a 


95/723 
53,948 
06,413 


36,953 
18,744 
35,204 
34,580 + 
308 
00,316 
39,583 
731.02 
71.2 
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jothers for the benefit or 


| became its property. 
|ment, the court found, the bank “in fact 


; case of the character t 
| fore. it, 


arrangement. 


|» “Neither a corporation nor a layman, 
|not admitted to practice, can practice 


law, nor indirectly practice law by hiring 
a licensed attorney to practice law for 
t S profit of suca 
hirer,” the court declared in its opinion, 

The attorney, the opinion explains, was 
employed by the bank as vice president 
on a xed annual salfry. By the agree- 
ment, the attorney was also to conginue 
to practice law, not alone for the bank 
but generally for others. AM fees earned 
by him were paid over to’ the bank, and 
By this arrange- 


and effect carried on the 4 
tice of law.” ® , abate 

While censuring such an arrangement, 
the court also stated that “there can be 
no objection to the hiring of an attorney 
on an annual salary basis by banks, other 
corporations, firms or individuals, to at- 
tend to and conduct its or their legal 
business. An‘attorney so employed may, 
as attorney fér his employer, foreclose 
moftgages owned by such employer, and 
may include the proper attorney’s fees 
therefor in the foreclosure charges, ‘so 
long as such fees are covere@ by and 
paid to him out of his salary and‘do not 


|} exceed what is actually paid*to him or 


result in any profit to-the employer.” 

But the foreclosure of mortgages for 
other parties than the bank and the coh- 
duct of probate proceedings for indi- 
viduals by the attorney who was hired 
by the bank and whose fees therein were 
oe over to it was criticized by the 
court. 

Since the relation between the bank 
and the attorney had ended and no com- 
plaint was made of misconduct toward ° 
his clients, the court did not deem dis- 
barment.or suspension necessary, but the 
attorney was “severely densured for par- 
ticipating in the practice of law by a 
anking corporation.” 

It declared that since this was the first 

4 o be brought be- 
‘the penalty to be imposed is 
not ¢o be faken as the measure of the 
penalty that may be imposed. should fu- 
gure similar cases arise after counsel 
have had the benefit of the views here 
expressed.” . ‘ 


Pennsylvania Road, > 


Asks Trackage Right 


Authority Sought From I. C. C. 
To Use Part of Nickel Plate 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has just 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to operate its 
trains under trackage rights cver the line 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad (Niekel Plate) between Farm- 
dale and Wesléy Junction, Ill. (Finance 


‘ Docket No. 8486.) 


Under the eee agreement between 
the two compahies, freight trains of the 
Pennsylvania will be permitted to run 
over ihe Nickel Plate line from Farm- 


|‘lale.to a point of connection with the 


Peoria & Pekin Union Railway at Bast 
Peoria Yard, a distance of, 4.61 miles, 
while passenger trains will run from 
Farmdale to Wesley Junction, 5.89 miles, 

or a number of years the Pennsyl- 
vania has effected entrance to Peoria by 
way of the Toledo, Peoria and Western 
Railroad under ‘trackage rights. To con- 
tinue this route, however, it was ex- 
plained, it will be necessary to renew two 
bridges on the Pennsylvania’s present 
connecting line at a cost of about $13,- 
000, in order to permit the use of heavy 
freight locomotives. Use of the Nickel 
Plate’s line will eliminate this expense. ~~ 


German Price Agreements 


Price developments both inthe export 
and domestic trade of Germany are mak- 
ing the maintenance of cartel price 
agreements increasingly difficult, with 
the probability that further disruption 
of such agreements will occur; the goy- 
ernment is considering the adoption of 
steps toward the restriction or abolition 
of such arreements. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


NATION -WIDE 
CONFIDENCE 


Associated System hold- 
ers of registered securities 
are distributed throughout 
the 48 States and 23 other 
countries. The growth in 
numbers is an expression 
of widespread confidence. 


Number of Investors 


1926 

* 1927 
1928 
S900 screened ON 
1930 Sept. 5... 211,570 


We recommend for in- 
vestmemt now Associated 
Gas and Electric Company 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
due 1968— above-average 
in security and yield, below 
average in price. Present 
yield about 5%%, 


w These bonds enjoy an ‘ 
active market. 


PuBlic Utility Investing Corp. 
61 ee New York City 
Kindly send me Circular J-4, 


NOM cewkentenenniinhictnatedls 


Address... 
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q . ; . abe Weekly Index . 


! ann SP nnual Cumulative Index 
, is published in every Monday issue. 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 


>» The -referente used is the Yearly Index 
% Number which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 


, 
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| : E:ducating P risoners for Pla ce. 
ye in Society Bg ek ar cs ets 


,at the conclusion of each volume.’ This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


Authorized Statements Orily Are Presented ‘Herein, Being Published Without Comment by. The United States Daily ‘ 


Determination and Removal of Causes of 
Criminality Held Essential to His Reestab- 
’ lishment in Life of Community 


By DR. WALTER'N. THAYER JR. 


* Commissioner of Correction, State of New York 


NY EFFORT to describe the char- 
acteristics desirable in the prison 


of ‘the twentieth century must 


more or less survey conditions existing 
at present and point out their ee 
able features. It must also consider 
the ‘criminal problem in its broader 
aspects and not confine itself to mere 
description of the physical characteris- 
tics of the hypothetical institution. 

It must take into consideration the 


attitude of society toward-crime and” 


criminals—the various procedures that 
are being carried out which should be 
eliminated and the things which should 
be done and which are being left un- 
done. In other words it should point 
out the failures and incompetencies of 
modern procedure and indicate the 
remedy. It is with fhese thoughts in 
mind that I have endeavored to ap- 
proach the subject of the “Prison of the 
Twentieth Century.” 

Probably no one'subject occupies so 
much space in the newspapers and is a 
more prevalent topic of conversation 
than\is crime. Again on no other sub- 
ject does one find the average citizen 
so positive in his opinions or so ready 
to’express them. This cock-sureness as 
to'cause of and remedies for crime and 
this willingness to go on record is usu- 
ally in inverse ratio to the amount of 
experience the individual has had in 
dealing with the criminal. 

Let him sit on a petit or a grand jury 
and, as a member of one of these bodies, 
participate in a case or two; visit and 
inspect a jail, prison or reformatory, 
and he will be able, not only to put his 
fingers on the cause of crime, but to 
outline a method for its treatment. 

Inthe case before the court the 
prisoner is obviously of a low degree of 
intelligence—hence all crimes arise 
from mental deficiency. The next jury 
considegs a case in which the defend- 
ant was a constant attendant on the 
movies—so the moving pictures are pin- 
ioned by our juror as the cause of 
crime. And so through joyriding, gam- 
bling and narcotics, one after the other, 
depending upon just what phase, of 
criminal life is being considered, our 
quondam expert confidently asserts his 
profound wisdom and unerring judg- 
ment. 


A 

If we concede that the primary ob- 
ject of criminal law is the protection 
of the law-abiding public, we must 
then determine what best constitutes 
protection to society and how best to 
arrive at it. The majority of us fail to 
realize that whenever the prison door 
opens to receive a new prisoner, unless 
we would go on forever enlarging our 
facilities for the. segregation of the 
criminal—another door must swing out- 
ward for the release of someone who 
has been imprisoned—that probably 
more than 95 per cent of those sent to 
prison will be released at some future 
time. 

If we concede that society will be 
best protected against the criminal by 
his éstablishment in society on a basis 
on which he will no longer constitute 
a menace, then it is self-evident that if 
we decide that safety for the present, 
is contingent upon locking him up for 
a time, we should endeavor to return 
him to freedom a better man than when 
we locked him up. It may even be best 
not to imprison him at all but to place 
him on probation and to apply our 
method of reclamation outside prison 
walls. 

However, if we conclude it is to be 
best for all concerned to segregate him 
for a time, it would seem equally self- 
evident that am effort should be made 
during his period of imprisonment to 
ascertain just why he had become a 
criminal and if possible to overcome the 
positive factors tending to criminality 
and to develop other attributes that will 
make for a social rather than antisocial 
character. 

Up until the present time we have 


’ 


been satisfied to endeavor to determine 
the amount of damage the criminal has 
succeeded in accomplishing and to as- 
sess a penalty that has seemed to us 
proportionate. 

_ Under these conditions and with very 
little of anything which one could claim 
to be positively reconstructive, the 


prisoner goes on from day to day and. 


year to year until a certain date rolls 
around on the calendar and he-is re- 
leased, regardless of whether we feel 
we have accomplished anything in the 
way of correcting his character devia- 
tion—and equally regardless of the fact 
that every bit of evidence we can ad- 
vance tends to show that his attitude 
toward society remains unchanged. 


_ A 

True, he is probably in better physi- 
cal condition than when he came to 
prison. Most men improve in health 
under the influence of regular habits 
of life and a wholesome diet. In addi- 
tion the medical department has cor- 
rected some of his physical &ilments, 
but as far as being prepared to meet 
the competition of life in this day of 
complex living, we have done little to 
fit him for the strife. 

This is due to a number of reasons. 
In the first place just as no two finger 
prints are exactly alike, so no two in- 
dividuals are exactly similar and the 
factors going into the formation of no 
two lives are the same. The crime for 
which the man was convicted is but the 
result—a culmination—of a set of cir- 
cumstances, and making the penalty fit 
thee crimé is about as sensible as it 
would be to prescribe quinine for ma- 
laria and ignore the swamps which 
breed the mosquito carriers of the 
germ. 

The crime committed represents what 
thé individual-was capable of accom- 
plishing under the existing circum- 
stances or the lengths to which he had 
to go to accomplish his purpose. Wit- 
ness, for. instance, the degrees of lar- 
ceny. The difference between petit and 
grand larceny is fixed by the amount 
stolen and certainly this amount is not 
limited by the desire or motive of the 
criminal but by the opportunity. In 
this instance, by the infliction of a 
lesser penalty for petit larceny, the law 
gives the criminal credit for circum- 


stances over which he had no control. _ 


In some States an entire lack of suc- 
cess, again for reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the criminal, limits the prosecu- 
tion to a charge of “attempted” crime, 
and the penalty to half that of the suc- 
cessful crime. This is obviously an at- 
tempt to “make the punishment fit the 
crime” and falls woefully short of an 
adequate conception of what consti- 
= rational treatment of the crim- 
inal. 

It would seem obvious that such a 
procedure must depend, for its success, 
upon the belief that relative degrees of 
crime are conclusive evidence of the 
degree of criminality involved and can 
be corrected only by a similar intensity 
or severity of punishment. If this were 
the case all that .would be necessary 
would be to arrive at the true estimate 
of the gravity of the offense and assess 
it accordingly in order to arrive at 
reformation in svaey case. 


Again, however, we aré forgetting 
that the crime is not the cause but the 
result—not the disease, but the symp- 
tom. As well be content to treat the 
patient for the fever shown by the 
thermometer without making an effort 
to discover the underlying cause. The 
theory of hereditary influence in the 


making of the criminal. has long ago + 


been modified if not entirely discred- 
ited. Crime is a matter of behaviorism 
and our behavior traits are acquired 
and not inherited. 

(Dr. Thayer’s specific proposals on 
reform of the convicted criminal are 
set forth in a second article which will 
appear in the issue of Oct. 2.) 


‘Constabulary for South Dakota 


Creation Urged by Bankers and Stock Men 


‘By FRED S. MINIER 
State Sheriff, State of South Dakota 


constabulary for South Dakota 

from several different sources. 
One of these sources is the livestock in- 
terests,of the State, 

The theft of livestock is becoming a 
serious matter among stock growers. 
The old-time method of driving stock 
away from their home locations is out 
of date. The stock thieves of the pres- 
ent time carry on their activities by 
the use of trucks, and a load of cattle 
or hogs*when once clear and op the 
highway is hard to trace or follow. Lo- 
cal officials have not been able to cope 
with this situation, and better protec- 
tion is asked. 

Another reason for the demand for 
the State constabulary comes from the 
bankers of the State, who feel that a 
strong centralized State police force 


"T com IS a demand for a State 


would go a long way toward restricting 
the operations of bank bandits. While 
the local officials have been rather ef- 
fective along that line, the -past year 
having either killed or sent to the peni- 
tentiary every one connected with bank 
robberies in this State, with one lone 
exception, at the same time the bankers 
believe that the centralized plan would 
assist in keeping down efforts along 
that line. 

A third element is’ that of highway 
patrol. The loss of life from car acci- 
dents is growing, and there is a de- 
mand for protection to the public on 
account of this condition. Even though 
not more than a half dozen motorcycle 
patrolmen were maintained upon the 
highways of the State, the knowledge 
that they are on the job would tend to 
more caution on the part of many 
drivers. 
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Supreme Court—(P 3--c 1) (P 6--¢ 1) 
(P 8--c 1) 


. Taxation—(P 3--c 1, 2, 7) 


(P 7--c 1, 2)e2 , 
Textile Industry—(P 3--c 3). 
Topical Survey—(P 4--c 2). 
ee 6--c 6). 
Trade Practices—(P 8--c 5). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c 3) 

(P 9--c 1, 2) (P 10--c%5). 
Veterans—(P, 2--c 2). : 
Weather—fP 1--c 5) (P 4--c 4) 

(P 9--c 2). = 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 2, 4)uy 

(P 10--c 2). 

Wild Life—(P 1--e 2). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 8--@ 4). 
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Activities of Agency in Enforcing Laws, 


Adjusting Disputes, and Performing Other Related Fungtions 
By E. LEROY SWEETSER 


Commissioner of Labor and Industries, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


dustries consists‘ of what for- 
merly was the board of labor and 
industries, the board of conciliation 
and arbitration, the minimum wage 
commission, the following divisions of 


Te Department of Labor and In- 


‘the bureau of statistics: labor statis- 


tics, manufacturers’ statistics and the 
public-employment offices, also the of- 
fice.of the commissioner of standards, | 
These represent all the State boards 
dealing primarily with labor and indus-} 
trial problems, except the Industrial 
Accident Board, which was made: ‘a> 
separate department. : 

Since the organization there has been 
placed in the Department by act of the 
Legislature of 1929, the new Massachu- 
setts Industrial Commission, and this 
year the special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life was transferred to 
‘the Department and made a division 
thereof. 

The work of the Department may be 
summed up as follows: The gathering 
and publishing of statistics concerning 
conditions both of labor and industry; 
protecting the health and the welfare 
of the employe; enforcing.thé labor 
laws; adjusting labor disputes; obtain- 
ing a living wage for women and 
minors; finding ¢mployment for the un- 
employed; protecting the public with 
honest weights and measures; promot- 
ing and developing industrial, agricul- 
tural and recreational resources of the 
Commonwealth; and acting as a clear- 


ing house for all sorts of complaints - 


from groups and individuals having 
real, threatened, or imaginary griev- 
ances. , 

The work is carried on under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner through 
the several divisions into which the 
Department has been organized. 

Through its Division of Statistics the 
Department gathers and: compiles, an- 
nually and monthly, statistical data 
concerning the industries of the Com- 
monwealth. The Bureau of Statistics, 
whose funetions have been transferred 
to this Department, was the first bureau 
of its kind in the United States, pos- 
sibly in the world. 

The Division of Industrial Safety en- 
forces all the protective’ labor laws 
passed by the Legislature to protect the 
worker. “It makes investigations and 
passes rules and regulations which it 
enforces for the health and \safety of 
all employed in industrial éstablish- 
ments, that the work they do will not 
undermine their health and that they 
will not be exposed to dangerous ma- 
chinery and other hazards. It ascer- 


. tains that the children entering indus- 


try have the educational qualifications 
required by the law, and that they are 
physically fit to enter empjoyment. 

A regular and- systematic inspection 
is made of every factory, workshop, 
manufacturing, mercantile and mechan- 
ical establishment in the Common- 
wealth. Over 40,000 different estab- 
lishments are inspected yearly, em- 


_ployed in which are over 900,000 men, 


women and children. Over 60,000 in- 
spections and reinspections are made 
yearly, and last year over 10,000 writ- 
ten orders were issued for compliance 
with the law and the peatention of the 
health and safety of the workers in 
industry. : 

The Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration; which has been in existence 
since 1886, endeavors to keep in close 


f 


touch with all labor . controversies. 
During the past 10 years that the Board 
has been a part of this Department, it 
has received over 3,000 joint applica- 
tions for arbitration, “and has heard 
and given decisions in 2,500 cases. 
Through the Division of Minimum 
Wage, the Department investigates the 
wageés paid to women and minors em- 
ployed in any occupation where there 


“ is reason to believe that the wages of a 
, Substantial number are below the re- 


quirements for healthful living; estab- 
lishes wage rds to recommend mini- 
mum rates of wages for women and 
minors; enters wage ‘decrees ‘based on 
the recommendations of the boards; in- 
spects to determine comphiance with the 
decrees, and publishes the results of 
the findings.: 

The, four public employment offices 
maintained by the Commonwealth are 
administered by this ‘Department. Two 
of these offices are located in Boston, 
one office is located in Worcester, and 
another in Springfield. 

During the past year 30,157 positions 
were obtained for those out of work. 
There were 20,171 positions filled by 
men, and 9,986 were filled by women. 
Of the total number of positions re- 
ported filled by men, 2,530 positions 
were obtained for veterans. By author- 
ity of the Legislature, the Department 
Ts. now. investigating the existence of 
unemployment, more especially among 
men and women over 46 years of age. 

The Division of Standards of the De- 
partment enforces the laws relating to 
the using or giving of false or insuffi- 
cient weights and measures which em- 
braces the supervision of weighing and 
measuring devices in wrertioaty every 
branch of trade carried on within the 
Commonwealth; the granting of licenses 
to peddlers and itinerant vendors; the 
marking of quantity of contents upon 
food packages and all forms of measur- 
ing devices and for the sealing of milk 
jars, graduated glass measures and 
clinical thermometers. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Com- 
mission, a division in the Department, 
is an unpaid advisory group of busi- 
ness men appointed by the Governor 
for the purpose 6f stimulating interest 
in Massachusetts’ industrial, agricul- 
tural and recreational developments, 
and is empowered to institute investi- 
gations that may prove helpful to these 
interests. The Commission is collaboe 
rating with civic and semi-public ‘or- 
ganizations working along similar lines, 
such as the New England Council, the 
various chambers of commerce, hotel 
associations, and industrial organiza- 
tions. 

The Division on the Necessaries of 
Life studies and investigates the cir- 
cumstances affecting the charges made 
for commodities in common use, rentals 
of property used for’ dwelling purposes, 
and prices of gasoline and other petro- 
Jeum products. It is required to inves- 
tigate all complaints made to it and 
may publish findings. In a fuel emer- 
gency it is empowered to act, under the 
direction of the Governor and council, 
as emergency fuel administrator. 

In other words, the Division is a fact- 
finding and advisory agency for. the 
public in regard to the necessaries of 
life and in addition, it acts as a “‘clear- 
ing house” for all sorts of complaints 
concerning. troubles between buyers 
and sellers and landlord and tenants 
that are made to it daily by the public. 
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System Which Would Confine Use of Appro- 
priations to Governmental Necessities Advo- 
cated by West Virginia Treasurer 


By, W. S. JOHNSON 


Treasurer, State of West Virginia 


NUMBER of amendments to the 

West Virginia ConStitution were 

submitted by the 1929 Legislature 
to be voted upon at the general election 
this Fall. One proposed amendment 
seeks to'\do away with tRe present Bud- 
-get Commission, composed of all the 
State elective officials, -iricluding the 
Governor, and give to the Governor 
alone the sale power and authority in 
the preparation of the-legislative bud- 
get, and give to him the authority to 
veto all or any part of the budget after 
it is enacted ' by the Legislature, a 
power he does not have at the present 
time. * 

A 


The sole issue raised by the proposed 
amendment js the centralization in the 
Governor of the authority to prepare 
the budget and veto it after it is en- 
acted by the Legislature. 

It is true that the operation of the 
budget amendment has not produced 
the results anticipated by its propon- 
ents, or that: have been attained in 
other States through their budget 
amendments or budget laws. 


This has not been due to any defect 
in the budget law nor a lack of whole- 
hearted cooperation and efficiency in 
the preparation. of our legislative Bud- 
get Commission. The unsatisfactory 
results have occurred on account af a 
failure of the Legislature to enact a 
statute providing for a budget system 
and control of expenditures. 3 

All other States having budget laws 
also have a system controlling the ex- 
penditures of fhe moneys appropriated. 


‘ This is for the purpose of safeguarding 


the funds against unfecessary and un- 
wise expenditures, although the same 
may be authorized by. the Legislature 
and moneys appropriated therefor. In 
most States the control of expenditures 
is in charge of a budget bureau or bud- 
get director or both. : 

No such control is provided, for by 
the West Virginia statutes. BE&ch de- 
partment, board and agency of the gov- 
ernment goes before the Budget Com- 
mission and the Legislature and lobbies 
for and secures as large appropriations 
as possible. The heads of all the de- 
partments and agencies formulate their 
own programs of apend’ng which are 
based upon their own“ideas for the ex- 
pansion of the scope and betterment of 
the services to be rendered. 


“Under the budget law we provide for 
what we consider will be ample for the 
maximum, needs of the various ageneies 
of the government. What,we should do 
is provide for the minimum needs and 
then provide a fund tq take care of un- 
foreseen, unusual or emergency re- 
quirements, but all proposed disburse- 
ments from such fund er funds should 
be approved by someone competent to 
judge regarding the necessity for such 
expenditures before same could’be ex- 
pended. This is the method adopted 
with satisfactory results in many other 
States. * : 

A, \ 
Under the present law any lump sum 
appropriations can all be spent during 
the first month of the year for which 
it was appropriated, leaving nothing 
for the other 11 months. Any appro- 
priation for general purposes should be 
mage available quarterly, as is done“in 
other States, thereby avoiding the pos- 
sibility of any department or, agency 
being without funds for ordittlary ex- 
penses for a part of the’ year. 
No one in the State has any authority 
-to prescribe or limit the scope and char- 
acter of these services af is done in 
other States having a budget law. This 
has-resulted in inequality in the scope 
7 : 


‘ 


and character of the services rendered 
by the various agencies of the govern- 
ment. ~ ; 

What is needed in West Virginia 
worse than any change in the budget 
law is a budget director and business 
manager to be appointed, by and re- 
sponsible to the Governor, and whose 
duty should be to restrict and curtail 
the expenditures of every State agency 
to their actual needs regardless of the 
amounts appropriated. 

A person with the proper qualifiea- 
tions for this position would be difficult 
but not impossible to find. Such an 
officer would see to it that no money is 
expended, although, authorized, unless 
it- was absolutely. necessary to do so. 
If there was a shortage in the estimated 
revenue, he would be able to make the 
curtailments where they would do the 
least harm. ‘This officer should also be 
given the power and authority to reor- 
ganize the State government and place 
it on a business basis of economy and 
efficiency. : 

The_ proposed amendment is the .en- 
tering wedge in West .Virginia in a 
movement, national in its scope, to take 
away from the State elective officials 
the powers ‘and_duties conferred upon 
them by the Constitution and center 
them in some agency or agencies, the 
persorinel of which is appointed by the 
Governor, the plan being to impose 
upon the Governor the entire responsi- 
bility for’the administration of the 
State government under a plan that he 
is responsible for results and. should 
be given full and absolute authority. 

In this connection, they not only ad- 
vocate making the Governor the sole 
authority for the preparation of the 
legislative budget with the power to 
veto the budget after it has been en- 
acted by.the Legislatirg, but the move- 
ment also contemplates what is known 
as the “short ballot” under which the 
Governor in some instanees is the only’ 
State official elected by the people, giv- 
ing him the authority to appoint all-or 
most of the heads of the departments 
now filled by the voters of the State. 


* 


One-man ‘power and. authority in the 
hands of the wrong person is just as 
dangerous in government as in politics 
or business. Give to a Governor the 
power conferred by the additional au- 
thority to appoint all officials of the 
State and he can easily establish him- 
self in an impregnable position as dic- 
tator of the policies of his State gov- 
ernment and of the party he represents. 

We have a new Governor every! four 
years. This.is not true, however, with 
other sores State officials. As a rule 
not more fhan 50 per cent of them are 
changed’in any one election. This gives 
the incoming or new Governor the bene- 
fit of thg counsel and advice, if he de- 
sires it, of a number of the members of 
the Budget Commission and Board of 
Public. Works elected by' and responsi- 
ble to the people who have ‘had from 
four to eight years’ actual ‘experience 
in the administration of the State gov- 
ernment, and in the handling and solv- 
ing of the many perplexing and intri- 
cate problems of State and in the 
preparation of the législative budget. 

To give the Governor.the sole power 
and authority over the preparation of 
the budget would be just as inconsist- 
ent’and illogical as it would be to give 
him the sole power and authority in the 
assessment of the public utilities of the 
State, the fixing of the amount of the 
State levy and many other important 
business problems in the solution. of 
which he is now réquired to share re- 
sponsibility with the Board of Public 
Works, composed of the elective State 


’ officials. 


arm Production in New Jersey 


Increase in Profitable Crops Reported- 
. By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


RELIMINARY census figures 
P which indicate that the number 

of farms in'New Jersey has de- 
clined 17.3 per cent since 1920 do not 
portray a true picture of agriculture 
in the State. 


Instead of declining, as a superficial 
consideration of the figures tends to 
show, agriculture ‘in New Jersey has 
been marked by. signal progress. One 
of its features is the change in the type 
of crops raised in the State that has 
taken place in the decade. 


The production of such crops as 
grains and hay, which mean compara- 
tivelyesmall money returns to the farm- 
ers, has decreased. On the other hand, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the production of more highly profit- 
able crops. The acreage devoted to 
vegetables in New Jersey increaséd 
mom 94,996 in 1919 to 186,345 acres In 


Similarly, the production of apples, - 


peaches and pears, also highly impor- 
tant crops to New Jersey farmers, in- 
creased in the same period from 3,721,- 
329 bushels to 4,818,000 bushels. That 
there is no decline in the value of the 
State’s annual production of all créps, 
exclusive of dairy and poultry products, 
is indicated by the fact that in 1 it 
was $60,341,440 as compared to $53,- 
358,510 in 1928. AS 

Since 1920 the State’s egg production 
has increased.enormously. {n a@ition, 
from 1920 to 1925, milk production. in 
New Jersey increased from 64,000,000 
gallons to 76,000,000 gallons. 

According to the preliminary ‘census 
figures, the number of farms in. New 
Jersey declined from 29,702 in 1920: to 
24,563-this year. Not so, much the num- 
ber of farms, but the amount and. com- 
parative value of production and’ the 
acreage of cultivated land are indica- 
tions of the State’s-agricultural status. 
Figures on these items have not yet 
been released. 





